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ABSTRACT 

This periodical, part of a bimonthly series produced 
by the ERIC Counseling and personnel Services Information center, 
presents articles and information and examines several models, 
techniques and programs for teachers, student personnel workers, and 
laymen in the fields of counseling and education. Regular features 
include exemplars, research findings, resource and survey results. 
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Of these treacherous 
instructors ... the one 
confines his pupil to the 
shore, by telling him that his 
wreck is certain, the other 
sends him to sea, without 
preparing him for tempests. 

Samuel Johnson 
The Rambler 
No 25. 1750 



Achieving Total Outreacli Potential 4 
A Seven-Dimensional IModel 

by David J. Drum and Howard E. FIgler 

Outreach counseling has often been viewed by school and college adminis- 
trators as a solution to "problem kids" or those who have failed either 
academically or emotionally. Drs. Drum and Figler, authors of a recent book 
on the subject, instead see outreach as a process of meeting people's 
continuing developmental needs. Some counselors, they feel, are frustrated 
because they cannot identify the underlying concepts that link their various 
outreach efforts. The authors' conceptual link, a seven-component, sys- 
tematic model, should help to reduce some of these frustrations and make 
outreach effort seem less of a major undertaking. 

Limits to Growth, A Cliallenge 22 
to Higlier Education 

by Dennis L. Meadows and Lewis Perelman 

A follow-up article to Impacfs last issue on futuristic concerns by Dennis 
Meadows — futunst. member of the computer-forecasting Club of Rome. 
Dartmouth faculty member and chief author oi Limits to Growth, and Lewis 
Perelman. a consultant for the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education of Boulder. Colorado. The authors call for an attitudinal change 
on the part of educators (and this includes not only teachers, but scientists, 
journalists, engineers and many other disciplines). Until change takes 
place within the educational system, people will continue to be misedu- 
cated and ar)tkecological. 

A Practical IModel for IMotivation 35 

by Raymond J. Wlodlcowsici 

If your students have behavioral or motivation problems and you haven't 
been able to come up with appropriate techniques for handling them, this 
guide to the variety of motivational therapies and approaches may bring 
some answers, or at least get you started on a positive note. 



Animal Farm Revisited (A One-Acting-Out Play) 40 

by Kenneth E. Hoeltzel 

On the other hand, while the above may he!p. Ihis article i$ guaranteed to 
render confusion as to who would do what to whom, using what instrument 
and under what conditions. The cast of characters includes many notables 
but ignores Freud assiduously. 

High School Students as Guidance 43 
Support Personnel 

by Joseph A. Kloba, Jr. 

The author provides background on a system's need for student support 
personnel and an examination of the developmental and vocational tasks 
such a program would provide for both SSP and those being assisted. 

The Evolution of Arrow, a Life/Career Planning 52 
Program for Undergraduate Women 

by Janet Khan and Martha Price 

The developers of "Arrow" write about the problems and successes to be 
expected in a life/career consciousness raising program aimed at young 
women. The program, although dormitory-based, offers some useful 
guidelines to women's program planners at many levels. 
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Quotes 


**the only thing." The games of many cul- 
tures, however, have no competitive ele- 
ment whatever. For example, the Tangu 
people of New Guinea play a popular 
game known as taketak. which involves 
throwing a spinning top into massed lots of 
stakes driven into the ground. There are 
two teams. Players of each team try to 
touch as many stakes with their tops as 
possible. In the end. however, the par- 
ticipants play not to win but to draw. The 
game must go on until an exact draw is 
reached. This requires great skill, since 
players sometimes must throw their tops 
into the massed stakes without touching a 
single one. Taketak expresses a prime 
value in Tangu culture, that is. the concept 
of moral equivalency, which is reflected in 
the precise sharing of foodstuffs among 
the people. 

0««rfi« a Leonard 

£&aien Sports Symposium 

Could anyone really j- ^eve [that] Colum- 
bia or Capitol Reco Rolling Stone or 
the Los Angeles Frea Press and their col- 
lective graphics \Nf»rr going to inspire ond 
lead society toward a world any different 
from Macy's to/land on Christmas Eve? 

L«ftll« WooM H«ai«y 

Arts in Soctety. vot 9 No 3 


Look, there is a very big problem today all 
over the world, and also in Israel, what 
the relationship is between the individual 
and the center of government. If this com- 
munity can decide upon its school and 
have it the way it wants to and fight for it. 
that's a big thing in itself. Right? And 1 
wouldn't change it for any other system of 
education, even if some other school of- 
fered a little bit more knowledge. 1 don't 
give a damn for that, because 1 believe 1 
have the school the way 1 believe it should 
be. the way 1 think is good for the children. 
The children here live differently, ihey 
study differently, they have different re- 
sponsibilities. They have a different sense 
of freedom, of relations to their parents, a 
different kind of outlook on the world, on 
justice, on everything And only a group of 
people can do this, and the group in our 
case is the kibbutz. 

Sculptor 

interview w.th J R Moskm 

If a person continues to see only giants, it 
means he is still looking at the world 
through the eyes of a child. 

Anau NIn 

Diaties. vol 1 1966 

Injuries should be done all together, so 
that being less tasted, they will give less 
offence. Benefits should be granted little 
by little, so that they may be better en- 
joyed. 

The Ponce. 1S32 

1 think that in the future people will realize 
more and more that they are responsible 
for creating leadership just as they are 
responsible for creating God. Groups 
create leaders just as they create other 
things, but they usually lose their aware- 
ness that this is so and begin to feel that a 
leader is external to them, somebody to 
whom they must submit. So 1 would think 
that in the immediate future leadership will 
take more the form of the 
"chairmanship"— and in the distant future, 
although 1 can't really visualize it. leader- 
ship will become a coordinated effort 
among people and maybe even titles or 
status will someday no longer be neces* 
sary. 

Hu«y P. N«wtOA 

conversation with Et\k Enkson 1973 


Women don't know where they stand and 
may not find out until they realize they are 
out of the picture entirely 

Cynthia Fucht Cp«l«lfi 

Sociologist 

The N y Acaaemy of Sciences, 1973 

For the moment, neither men's nor 
women's mentalities permit really honest 
discussion in mixed groups. 

Simofi« d« B««uvolr 

Interview Ms. 197? 

Because our own sports are so highly 
competitive, we may tend to believe that 
all human beings, especially males, are 
born competitors, driven by their genetic 
nature to the proposition that winning is 




Sacrifice, then, legitimizes a person's 
view of himself as an inrjividual. with the 
right to feel anr\er — anger of a peculiar, 
focused sort. Self-denial, in setting you off 
as an individual — a virtuous person com- 
pared to others who are less forceful 
— makeu possible the ultimate perversion 
of love: it permits you to practice that most 
insidious and devastating form of self- 
righteousness in which you. oporessed. in 
your anger turn on others who are also 
oppressed, rather than on those intangi- 
ble, impersonal forces that have madeyou 
vulnerable. 

Rleiiftrd S«iuiMt A Jonathar Cobb 

The Hidden /n/u^es of C/ass. 1972 
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. . . Women runaways now equal or even 
top the number of men who desert the nasi 
for one reason or another, says Edward 
Goldfader. president of Tracers Company 
of America. New York, a firm that deals in 
tracing missing persons He cites some 
statistics from ms company In the early 
1960*s. the number of husbands who ran 
away compared With the number of wives, 
was about 300 to 1 By the late 1960 s. the 
ratio had risen to about 100 to 1. In 1972. it 
was to 2 to 1 But in 1973. it was just about 
even. Goldfader drew a composite of the 
current runaway wife. She's 34 Va years old. 
married at 1, first child within one year of 
marriage, second child a year and a half 
later. She's intelligent, caring, anxious to 
elevate herself above the stereot/ped 
roles of cook, laundress, waitress, house- 
maid, chauffeur . . 

Oregon Governor Tom McCall an- 
nounced recently that two college stu- 
dents had been chosen to serve in newly- 
created positions on the State Board of 
Higher Education. The students are from 
the University of Oregon and Portland 
S*ate Uf'iver;.ity and were chosen by a 
special review committee created by the 
state legislature The new law increased 
the size of the board fron nine to eleven 
rnenbers. two of whom must be students 
One student will serve a one-year term, the 
other a two-year term . . 

Minneapolis public school officials 
have come up with a method for convert- 
ing common, ordinary objects into hard 
cash— a garage sale. 

Hundreds of eager shoppers queued up 
outside the school system's administra- 
tion building during the early hours of a 
recent morning in response to an adver- 
tisement for the sale of over 2.000 items 
considered obsolete or unusable by any of 
the city s schools. Among the sale items- 
typewriters that sold for $5 and $10. 
75-cent foldi»ig chairs: and upright pianos 
ranging from $5 to $50. **l think I was car- 
ried away by the bargains.*' stated one 
shopper who filled her basement with 
desks and chairs and now hopes that 
nephews and nieces and grandchildren 
may soon claim them. By the time the 
three-day eveft was over, nearly $3,700 
had been added to the l\/1inneapolis public 



school system's budget, as well as a verit- 
able king's ransom in goodwill and im- 
proved community relations 

. . There were some heads that weren't in 
the clouds at one California Jesuit cam- 
pus At the University of San Francisco, a 
recently-opened public beer hall did a 
brisk business selling 30 cent beers. Most 
of its summer trade came from 550 phests 
and nuns attending a symposium on 
spirituality . . . 




Day turns to night once a year at a 
P jchester. New York high school for 
"Community Visitation Night." In an effort 
to overcome adult resistance to visiting 
the secondary school, one high school 
principal hit upon the novel ideal of put- 
ting students on *'night shift ' for a special 
occasion. Students attend a full schedule 
of classes between 4:30 and 10:30 
p.m.— but this time they bring their parents 
and grandparents along! Other commun- 
ity citizens and prospective high school 
student parents are also invited to attend. 
The result has been improved high 
school-community relations and a more 
enthusiastic parent group. For details con- 
tact the principal. Dale L. Berne. 2350 
Ridge Road East, Rochester. NY 
14622 . . . 



. . . The "self-fulfilling prophecy** was once 
again the focus of study in research con- 
ducted at the University of Oklahoma 
Health Sciences Center, according to an 
article in the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology (Vo!. 20. No. 2). John Garfield. 
Steven Weiss and Ethan Pollack asked 18 
elementary and special education coun- 
selors to evaluate a hypothetical case: a 
nine-year-old boy described as defiant, 
disruptive, aggressive and a poor 
achiever. All counselors received the 
same set of facts, with one difference: half 
heard that he came from an upper- 
middle-class family with an income of 
$24,000 per year; the others, that the total 
family income, including Aid to Families of 
Dependent Children, was $320 per month. 

In the case of the upper-class child, the 
counselors expressed the desire to visit 
him at home, talk to him personally, and 
generally become involved with him. With 
the lower-class child, the counselors took 
a more punitive attitude and suggested 
that he be retained in his present grade. 
The researchers also noticed differences 
in counselor behavor: "In the low status 
group, frequent head shaking and sighing 
by the s ubjects were observed as the case 
was presented. None of this behavior was 
observed in the high status group." . . . 

. . . In the decade between 1962 and 1972, 
according to the US Census Bureau, the 
number of adult high school graduates in- 
creased from 49% to 61%. The increase 
was slightly greater for adult men than for 
adult women, with 61% women and 62% 
men completing high school as of 1972 

. . . Add Watergate to your list of posf .ole 
courses to take this fall. Some colleges 
and universities are now offering credit 
courses or lecture series on the Watergate 
phenomenon. The schools are focusing 
their studies on the moral, legal, and polit- 
ical issues raised by the Watergate scan- 
dal: and they are booking several key 
Watergate personalities as guest speak- 
ers . 



Editorial Note 

Impact frequently reprints statements that 
represent provocative, if not extreme, 
views as a means of sensitizing readers to 
important issues or developments that are 
relevant to the work of those with helping 
responsibilities. Occasionally, these 
statements may seem to contain political 
references or to have political connota- 
tions. We wish to emphasize that neither 
by design nor intent does Impact take 
stancJc on political issues or questions or 
evaluate political figures. Thi? basis for in- 
clusion of items is determined :^olely upon 
the utility of the information for tric oerfor- 
mance of professional responsibilities 
and activities and any attempt to draw in- 
ferences regarding political viewf: is in 
appropriate and unwarranted. 
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Achieviiig IMal Outreach Potential 
ASeven Dimmskmal nfodd 



by David y Drum and Howard E. Figler 

David I. Drum is currently Director of the Counseling Center 
at the University of Rhode Island. He is co-author with Howard 
Figler of a book entitled Outreach in Counsehng— upon which 
this article is based — and also collaborated with Dr. Figler on a 
chapter on *'Outreach and Alternative Counseling Services" in 
the forthcoming book. Critical Issues in Counseling and Gui- 
dance, edited by Robert L. Smith and Garry R. Walz. 

Howard E. Figler is currently Director of Counseling and 
Placement at Dickinson College in Carlisle. Pennsylvania. He 
has written recent articles on career counseling in the Journal of 
College Placement and will publish a book entitled PATH: A 
Career Exploration for Liberal Arts Students (Carroll Press) later 
this year. 

During the past several years, ''outreach*' has emerged 
as a concept that elicits strong reactions from practicing 
counselors. To some it is a scare word that triggers fears of 
job insecurity, dilution of quality services, abandonment 
of one-to-one helping, and the spectre of spending every 
working day consulting with other people who will have 
the privilege of delivering the direct helping service to 
students. To many others, it is an opportunity to un- 
shackle some of their creative forces and move away from 
a marginal status in their schools. It is a chance to move 
into the center of students' lives by providing help at 
certain key crossroads in their development. Such cros- 
sroads have heretofore been inaccessible to most coun- 
selors, due to an exclusive reliance upon tlie passive- 
reactive direct service model of counseling. 

Needless to say, because outreach is viewed by a sig- 
nificant number of counselors as a new and necessary 
horizon (while, simultaneously, many others view it as a 
faddish outlaw movement that undermines some of the 
progress of past decades, important transitional links are 
needed in order to demonstrate how direct service and 
outreach programs can be supportively intertwined. It is 
clear to the majority of counselors who have been actively 
engaged in outreach programs that a necessary bleud of 
direct service counseling and outreach programs is re- 
quired if counselors are to become full service profes- 
sionals within the educational communities they serve. 

The major purpose of this article is to fully examine the 
concept of outreach and specific forms of outreach ac- 
tivities in order t'>- 1) help clarify why counselors are 
experiencing increasing pressure from students and ad- 
ministrators to provide outreach programs; 2) illustrate 
the evolution of outreach concepts and activities; 3) pres- 
ent a comprehensive outreach model for augmenting the 
direct service model of counseling and multiplying its 
impact: and 4) describe some possible methods of imple- 
menting each scale of the comprehensive model. 

Pressure for Diversification of Counseling Ser- 
vices 

o 
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Why has the demand for outreach services risen during 
the past several years? The answer lies in our recognition 
that the direct sen^ice model is not elastic enough to meet 
the developmental and affective needs of large numbers 
of students. Because of the counselor's preoccupation 
with the clinically-oriented direct-service model, he has 
been unable to involve himself with the nuirerous de- 
velopmental needs most students face during their col- 
lege years. Chickering illustrates these developmental 
needs: 

Many young adults are all dressed up and don't know 
where to go; they have energy but no destination. The 
dilemma is not just **Who am I? but **Who am ! going to 
be?"; not just "Where am I?" but "Where am I going?" 
(Education and Identity, pp. 15-16) 
Students continually find themselves at developmen- 
tal crossroads, in need of help that will enable them to 
avoid the quicksand of premature decisions and to build 
their futures upon solid psychological ground. It is the 
counselor's presence at these crossroads* in both direct 
and indirect ways, that places him where the real action is 
happening. Much of the real action in students' lives 
takes place far from the confines of the counselor's office. 

Both student and counselor benefit horn the approp- 
riate timing of the helper's intervention. The student be- 
nefits in that he avoids having his needs degenerate over 
time into problems or crises. The counselor gains in that 
often he succeeds in eliminating massive time commit- 
ments that might otherwise be required to help change or 
reverse the crippling effects of hasty decisions. 

In addition to its patent ability to ignore intervention 
until too long after developmental needs and growth 
problems have arieen, the direct service model has shown 
many other significant limitations. 

Some of the limitations are: 

1. Limiting the target of the co*jnselor*s intervention to 
the individual who is thus isolated from the formal and 
informal groups he is identified with, and the impact the 
educational institution has on his development and 
growth. 

2. Limiting the setting in which helping takes place to 
the counselor's office or other narrowly-defined safe 
places, rather taan encouraging helping through struc- 
tured classroom intervention (courses for personal 
growth, modules in developing appropriate life skills, 
etc.) and in the natural environment of the student. 

3. Limiting counseling to the more direct forms of 
assistance (interviews, groups, etc.) and not fully 
capitalizing on the indirect methods and resources avail- 
able to meet a large number of student's needs. 

4. Limiting the number of helpers available by not 
providing programs for selection, training, and reward- 
ing other potential helpers within the educational com- 
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munity. 

5. Limiting counseling methods largely to individual 
and group counseling approaches rather than taking full 
advantage of training as a method of treatment, theme- 

. focused developmental programs, and other planned 
methods of intervention. 

6. Limiting the counselor's focus, in the sense that he 
views the student as having a distinct problem rather than 
viewing him as having a constellation of developmental 
needs and, therefore, profiting from post-vention after 
treatment of the present problem. The direct service 
model encowages the counselor to view the student as 
one-dimensional in terms of need and not as a profile of 
needs of different strengths. 

Later in this article we will present a seven- 
dimensional model of Outreach Potential that graphi- 
cally illustrates how U is possible to break through the 
constraints of the direct service model. Also, the model 
will illustrate how movement fiom traditional counsel- 
ing ser\'ices into outreach occurs in small, easy steps 
rather than radical shifts or revamping of the entire coun- 
seling program. In fact, several programs initially clas- 
sified as distinct outreach programs are now readily seen 
by many counselors as full partners with the direct ser- 
vice modeL 

Evolving Nature of Outreach 

Within the past three years the term outreach has be- 
come a catch-all category for a variety of modes of inter- 
vention in student's lives, — peer helping approaches, 
satellite counseling locations, self-help materials, con- 
sultation activities with student and faculty groups, new 
group approaches, etc. Some professionals* conceptual 
vvjw of outreach is synonymous with only one of the 
above types of service. However, others recognize out- 
reach as the end product of an evolutionary chain that 
now enables counselors to extend direct service, de- 
velopmental and preventive counseling programs to the 
majority of their students. 

The fact that very few professional counselors 
acknowledge the comprehensive nature of outreach 
theory is not surprising in view of the following facts. 
First, until the publication of Outreach in Counseling, 
there weren*t any books wl^se dominant theme was that 
of systematizing outreach and developing a working 
model for implementing it in counseling practice. Sec- 
ond, most counselors interested in outreach were ab- 
sorbed in the development, implementation and evalua- 
tion of the specific and isolated types of outreach they 
were practicing. 

In 1969, when we began to develop the "Seven- 
Dimensional Model of Outreach Potential,** there was 
very little in the research literature that illustrated either 
the theory or use of outreach programming. During the 
intervening years, aiiicles dealing with the concept of 
outreach and the expanded counseling mission began to 
appear with increasing regularity. Viewing the early lit- 
erature in retrospect, a clear signal of the emergence of 
outreach was Ivey*s call for changing the title of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
to tiie Association for Human Development (AHD). Ivey 
stated (1970, pp. 529-530) that: 

Instead of looking to antiquated medical and 

psychological models for guidance, we should be asking 
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our own questions. For example, what are the key de- 
velopmental tasks and needed human relations skills of 
the American Adolescent? 

In relying on medical and psychological models, we 
have tended to become problem-centered rather than 
person-centered. Clearly, a developmental framework 
forces all of us to change our orientation to a new, posi- 
tive and dynamic framework of human development 
rather than human control and repair. 

Increasing numbers of counselors have felt that we 
should learn to intervene when students are at critical life 
decision points or developmental crossroads. This con* 
sensus of feeling has highlighted the need for a proactive, 
ouUeach model of helping. In order to provide this more 
active type of assistance to students, counselors were 
forced to move far beyond the boundaries of the tradi- 
tional direct service model, which operates from a 
passive-reactive framework requiring the student to take 
the Hrst step in the helping process. 

Outreach is a self-defining term in that it literally 
means reaching out and, thus, going beyond the confines 
of the passive-reactive model. It does not mean jettison- 
ing and abandoning the "corrective'' and "remediar* 
needs of students at our schools. Also, it is not limited to 
physically reaching out (satellite counseling locations, 
consulting with faculty, etc.), but includes reaching out 
through the development of new programs and styles of 
intervention. Furthermore, it offers students programs for 
growth and development that are so well-designed, di- 
versified, and meaningful that they cannot refuse the 
opportunity to take advantage of the available assistance. 
This larger scope of outreach is a relatively recent de- 
velopment, as reported in Outreoch in Counseling (Drum 
and Figler, 1973 p. 39). 

At first, outreach was viewed by counselors as a 
movement out of the office and into other settings within 
the school or college. More recently, the definition of 
outreach has been broadened to include all e^orts on the 
part of the counselor to diversify his counseling mission 
by offering multiple modes of intervention as well as 
one-to-one direct service, thus providing widespread 

benefits to the majority of student.^ at his school Just 

as the definition of outreach has been e^'olving over the 
past several years, so have the basic objectives it at- 
tempts to satisfy. 

Evolving Objectives of Outreacli 

The basic objectives of outreach have evolved through 
tour stages. The first objective of outreach programs was 
to increase the availability and visibility of already exist- 
ing direct services. Some of these initial outreach efforts 
included: 1) placing counselors in residence halls, Hhrary 
reading rooms, etc; 2) making career information more 
accessible by putting displays in activities buildings; and 
3) providing training in the techniques of effective refer- 
ral to strategic supportive personnel. 

The second type of outreach evolution involved pro* 
grams designed to increase the quality and diversity of 
the direct senrice model. Certain advances in this form of 
outreach activity resulted from the counselor's attempt to 
expand his counseling support materials. Advances in 
diversity of service resulted from the development of a 
number of effective self-help approaches and pro- 
grammed materials for use by students. 

The third stage in outreach evolution was one that did 
not reinforce or diversify the direct service model. In- 
stead, it required counselors to change their focus from 
dealing with problems to aiding development. This third 



stage represented the first real attempt to fulfill Ivey's 
••person-centered rather than problem-centered objec- 
tive. The third objective of outreach was to aid and facili- 
tate a student's positive growth and development. Coun- 
selors began to develop programs to humanize the educa- 
tional curriculum and demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween intellectual and affective development. Outreach 
programs such as workshops on value clarification, 
seminars on developing communication skills, programs 
for acquiring assertive and negotiating skills, etc. began 
to flourish and produce widespread student benefits. 

As a result of these new ouireach programs, what had 
seemed for years to be rather nebulous goal-aiding 
(growth and development) had begun to be operationally 
realized through outreach programs. From this point on it 
became clear to many professional counselors that it was 
possible to fulfill the twin goals of remediating students' 
problems as well as providing developmental help in the 
support of positive growth. Southworth and Slovin suc- 
cinctly stated the value of deliberate intervention during 
the developmental process: 

We who mount outreach programs from college coun- 
seling centers are beginning to find them clearly produc- 
tive. Through our influence and the influence of ^hose 
we train, individuals and groups can learn to function 
better and move toward more productive and self- 
fulfilling lives than they would have been able to realize 
had we not come on the scene and deliberately inter- 
vened. 

The most recent goal of outreach efforts has been to 
extend assistance to students prior to their awareness of a 
need for help. This outreach objective has been labeled 
"preventive" because programs in this category of out- 
reach attempttto anticipate and prevent problems from 
occuring. Preventive outreach requires the counselor to 
apply his skills on a system-wide basis in order to serve 
the 80 :o 90 percent of the students with whom he never 
has direct contact. In order to apply his skills on this 
larger scale he must function as an advocate, environ- 
mental analyst, anticipator of institutional and indi- 
vidual needs, educator, etc. To augment his ability to 
function in a preventive capacity he will need to draw 
upon the theor> and research dealing with campus 
change published by organizations such as NTL Higher 
Educational Laboratory, Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education task force, and Educational Testing 
Service, and the research and v^itings of many indi- 
vidual counselors (Warnath, Morrill et al, etc.). 

These last two forms of outreach activities— creation of 
programs for prevention and design of programs for indi- 
viduals with developmental needs — enable the counselor 
to become fully involved in the educational process. The 
amount of impact a counselor can have on the lives of the 
students who populate his school can be multiplied many 
times beyond what he can achieve through the direct 
service model, if he provides for the resolution of de- 
velopmental needs by designing courses or modules 
which can be offered through the normal curriculum. 

A Comprehensive Model of Outreach Potential 

The seven-dimensional model (see outline chart) de- 
scribes a structure that can be used to maximize the de- 
velopmental and preventive help a counseling service 
deUvers to a student population in a secondary school or 
college This is a model of total outreach capability. It 
indicates a framework within which traditional and in- 
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novative helping approaches can be consolidated, and 
demonstrates that th j total potential for delivery of coun- 
seling service has hardly been tapped to date. 

The vertical line separating the left portion of the 
model from all on the r^hi indicates where the direct 
service model ends and the outreach appioaches begin. 
Until recent years, most counseling services operated 
largely within the left sector, utilizing direct service in a 
generally ••reactive" model of helping. This model sup- 
plies the outreach dimensions which the counselor must 
add onto his direct services in order to be able to meet 
students* developmental needs adequately and to act as a 
preventive agent. 

Each scale is thought to be a continuous variable in that 
each point on the scale rightward denotes a different kind 
of outreach quality. There are intermediate points be- 
tween those that have been identified. Furthermore, the 
counselor should recognize that he can move back and 
forth among points on the scale, according to which 
points may serve his interests best at the time. 

Each dimension ot the model shows ways of ••stretch- 
ing" the impact of the counseling center to greater num- 
bers of students for help with their developmental needs. 
In many cases, the counselor will find that outreach ap- 
proaches can stretch his impact without necessitating 
additional staff or resources. Many of the outreach 
methods call for reallocation of the counselor's time in 
order to improve his success in reaching students who 
need help. Generally, this ••stretching" process can occur 
in three different ways: 1) greater numbers of students 
receive developmental assistance; 2) The student is of- 
fered more than one mode of contact with helping ser- 
vices (see explanation below); and 3) The student re- 
ceives assistance during a greater proportion of the time 
span that he spends in school or college. 

It should be emphasized that the model of outreach 
potential would shift a great deal of the counselor's work 
from responding to initiating behaviors. Many of the 
entry points in the model require that the counselor take 
action long before the student indicates (or even recog- 
nizes) a need for assistance. Thus, the proportion of direct 
service time would be reduced, and the proportion of 
time spent initiating indirect services would increase. 

Another key principle of the outreach model is that 
education and personal growth are not assumed to take 
place in separate spheres, or even thought to be incompat- 
ible. On the contrary, many of the entry points in this 
model involve the counselor in enhancing the student's 
aca'iemic work and his personal development concur- 
rently. It is vital that each counselor using outreach 
methods recognize this principle, because the success of 
the model will depend heavily upon the degree to which 
developmental help can be ottered within the context of 
educational activities. 

The larger educational implications for counselors and 
psychologists v/ho use outreach methods are well stated 
by Guemey and others: 

We would define the role of the practicing 
psychologist following the educational model as "teach- 
ing perso'.^al and interpersonal attitudes and skills 
which the student can apply to solve present and future 
psychological problems and to enhance his own and 

others' satisfaction with life" as far as clients or 

students are concerned, the main question is no longer 
who needs the instruction ('who is sick') but who wants 
to leam what (Guemey. et al. 1970). 
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The model presented here is an ideal. It depicts how a 
counseling center can make use of every available re- 
source and method of intervention in its attempt to de- 
liver remedial, developmental, and preventive forms of 
help at all times that they may be needed in the student 
population. Since it is an ideal, it should not be regarded 
as a total program that must Immediately be put into 
effect, in fact, a counselor will probably finC that he can 
implement only a few cf the items shown on the model at 
any given time. It is not mandatory that the counselor 
operate in all seven dimensions simultaneously: such 
comprehensive measures may often be unworkable due 
to limited resources and the slowness of putting change 
into operation. However, it should be noted that these 
seven dimensions are not factorially independent; conse- 
quently, it may be possible to work in two or three dimen- 
sions, at the same time, through initiating a single out- 
reach program. For example, a consultation program with 
faculty would involve the counselor in "indirect ser- 
vice," a new "helping method," and using a new "inter- 
vention target." 

In the long run, the comprehensive outreach model 
presented here must be viewed as the uhimate goal of the 
counseling service, because it puts into operational terms 
a strategy for delivering assistance to all students who 



could profit from it. If a counselor does not work toward a 
comprehensive model, and simply settles for a few parts 
of the model without pushing farther, the demands for 
direct service will continue to overwhelm his capacity to 
help. This comprehensive model enables the counselor to 
prevent huge backlogs of direct service demands, by 1) 
calling upon additional resources; 2) improving the tim- 
ing between a student's need for help and the time he 
receives it; and 3) advocating changes in aspects of the 
educational system which pievent a student from receiv- 
ing the help he needs. 

Below is an explanation of each dimension of the out- 
reach model. We have identified each entry point for the 
particular scale, noted the extent of current practice, and 
presented a method for implementing outreach plans. 

Based upon our experience in teaching outreach prin- 
ciples and using outreach programs since the publication 
of Outreach in CounseJing. we have altered slightly the 
labels of certain points on the seven dimensions below 
from the model developed in 1970, and have labeled 
additional points where experience has shown that a new 
kind of outreach could be made available. However, it 
should be noted that the substance of the outreach model 
remains the same; hence the model below and the one 
shown in Outreach in CounseJing (pp. 21-24) can be con- 
sidered generally interchangeable. 



A Seven-Dimensional IModel of Outreach Potential 
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In order to fuily satisfy students'* the counselor must 
learn to unlock the mental handcuffs the direct service 
model has placed on him. He must time the offering of his 
services more closely to the origin of the need. As an 
individual passes through various phases of life, he faces* 
and must resolve, certain developmental tasks. Failure to 
successfully resolve these developmental tasks can lead 
to severe dysfunctioning. It is usually at the point of 
substantial deterioration thnt the traditional counselor 
becomes involved, for a student must feel substantial 
anguish and discomfort in order to motivate himself to 
seek out the counselor. How often have we heard the sad 
refrain from students wish I had come to see you ear- 
lier! 

In the field of psychology we distinguish between the 
concepts of motivation and drive. Drive is considered to 
be a heightened state of the organism while motivation is 
seen as drive plus directionality toward reducing that 
drive. We have been masters at intervening when stu- 
dents have both drive and motivation. With the advent of 
numerous theme-focusad services and life-skills groups 
we have seen how well-designed programs can energize 
development and fulfill growth needs without waiting 
for deterioration to set in and provide the motivation. 

The ''Problem Awareness** scale is one of the most 
graphic dimensions in this outreach model. Many coun- 
selors can vividly recall students who have made a few 
abortive attempts to resolve some developmental need» 
only to find themselves sliding backward along the scale, 
into the range of acute problems. 

Consider the following hypothetical example of how a 
student's initial concern may degenerate into an acute 
problem. 

A student enrolls in your coilese and registers for a 
room in one of the residence halls. He comes from a 
small isolated town where his family and relatives have 
lived for years. The environment was very supportive 
and made it easy for him to acquire friends and feel part 
of everything. When he arrives at the large university he 
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i.«t faced with a new developmental task— that of de* 
veloping a system of friendships or support which pro- 
vide him the nourishment and human connection he 
desires. He experiences difficulty in finding friends with 
whom he can relate and begin.« to sense that he lacks the 
ability to communicate his needs clearly. He starts to feel 
anxious and alone and decides to travel home eveiv 
weekend. Soon coming back to college becomes dinicult 
because he associates school with loneliness and feel- 
ings of alienation. After seven months of failing at relal* 
ins to his fellow students he begins to experience con^ 
siderable anguish and depression and is unable to attend 
classes because he is too tired to awaken in the morning. 
His feelings of failure begin to mount and he becomes 
overwhelmed and confused and panicked enough to 
seek out the school counselor He has completely regres- 
sed across the scale on problem awareness passing 
through every stage until his problem became acute and 
motivated him to seek out the counselor. 

During the Summer Orientation Program for incoming 
freshman at the University of Rhode Island we asked 
student volunteers to complete a questionnaire designed 
by various offices within the Division of Student Affoirs. 
One of the questions on that survey asked: 

During the college years almost every student desires to 
either overcome some personal problem or further his 
personal growth. If this describes you in any way. which 
of the following areas do you wish to examine more 
thoroughly? 

a. learning to cope with mood changes 

b. managing feelings of tension or anxiety 

c. developing effective communication skills so that 
you can better express yourself to others 

d« developing a more positive self-imaoe 

e. understanding your relationship with your parents 

f. handling feelinss of depression* loneliness* or anger 
c. understanding human sexuality and sex roles 

h. none of the above 

i. other 

Eight out of every ten freshmen who completed this 
survey indicated that they wanted to examine one of the 
areaK mentioned more thoroughly. A number of students 
asked if they could check more than one of the above 
alternatives. Thus, it is clear that students are in the 
process of trying to resolve developmental tasks or are 
just beginning to face new growth issues. The counselor 
can be most effective by intervening when these needs 
first begin to surface. 
Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

In order to begin implementing this scale, it would be 
wise to use a survey of developmental needs, such as the 
example mentioned above. A survey of this kind should 
be administered at the beginning of a student's tenure in 
the educational institution. 

In addition, the counselor should develop programs 
that correspond to the expected developmental tasks of 
adolescence and early adulthood, on the assumption that 
many students wili not be aware of their tasks at a con- 
scious level, but may respond to the programs presented 
to them. 

Also, the counselor should make significant use of peer 
helpers (see ^'Number of Helpers'* scale for identifying 
pre-awareness problems, because peer helpers are close 
to the individual's daily behavior and can thus serve as 
''sensors" of emerging developmental problems. 
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If a counselor is to have widespread impact on stu- 
dents' development and on the quality of life in his educa* 
tional community, he must broaden his target of interven- 
tion beyond the individual. In addition, he must broaden 
his intervention approaches so he can help individuals 
and groups clarify the reciprocal impact they exert on 
each other's development. 

The concept of having specific targets of intervention 
for a counseling program is unique to the outreach point 
of view. Most current practice is not oriented toward 
active intervention. However, there is a myriad of special 
subgroups in the school or college population which can 
be identified such as clubs, social groups, academic units, 
and political groups. Each of these groups may have spe- 
cial needs and every member of a specific group may 
share a common need. Intervention also can be directed 
toward informal groups of students who have common 
needs but do not recognize themselves as groups (e.g.. 
those having concerns about sexuality, financial assis- 
tance, or graduate study). Intervention with formal or 
informal faculty groups can significantly increase faculty 
members* one-to-one counseling skills and help them 
develop ways of integrating their students* personal 
needs with educational objectives. 

Changes in departmental structure can aid the delivery 
of developmental help to a student; responsibilities of 
teachers and administrators can be redefined, pos- 
sibilities for interdisciplinary majors can be developed, 
and referral links can be solidified by changes of organi- 
zational arrangements and policies. Intervention with the 
educational institution as a whole can include such or- 
ganizational restructuring, as well as attention paid to 
system- wide environmental problems (Ex: classroom 
facilities, study resources, testing programs, social 
policies, etc.). This entire dimension implies a great deal 
of initiative on the counselor's part since, oy definition, 
any intervention denotes action that is in tiated by the 
counselor. 



Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

Working on the ^'intervention targets" scale will re- 
quire the counselor to conduct a comprehensive survey of 
needs among all members of his educational community. 
Such needs can be ascertained by asking individuals 
about the kinds of changes they would like to see, the 
major problems that hinder their work, and so forth. A 
fuller discussion of surveying needs is found in Compo* 
nent 5 of Outreach In Counseling, pages 119-127. Once 
these needs have been identified, the counselor should 
decide which targets of intervention are most likely to 
yield benefits that will answer the specific ^eeds revealed 
by the survey. 

Thus, in the language of social work and community 
organization, the counselor engages in a technique of 
identifying the resources and people who can best help 
his population of clients. 




Natural 
Environments 




r 



Although many students do not respond comfortably 
to bringing their concerns to a counselor's office, we 
continue to do most of our work there. What use can be 
made of residence halls, classrooms, student activities 
areas, or even the homes of the students? What about 
other areas where students naturally tend to congregate? 
Outreach that moves into the classroom would involve 
the integration of developmental methods (such as delib- 
erate psychological education) with traditional educa- 
tional objectives. It is vital to capitalize upon settings 
other than the counselor's office, because students usu- 
ally seek help in the places where they spend most of their 
time; they regard a trip to the counselor's office as a 
significant departure from their routine, and often, may 
feel correspondingly uncomfortable there. On the other 
hand, natural settings appeal to the student because he 
does not appear to be departing from -his "normal" pat* 
torn of behavior, thus arousing a minimum of attention 
from his peers. Through the recent development of effec- 
tive peer helping sys^tems it has become many times more 
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likely that when a student* living in his natural environ- 
ment, expresses a problem or developmental need to one 
of his peers, he will recoive helpful assistance in an in- 
formal, natural way. 
Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

The first step in working with the ^'Setting*' scale is to 
acknowledge that there is a wide variety of potential 
helpers already decentralized in the educational and 
outer communities. Having identified who these helpers 
are (see "Number of Helpers" scale), it will then he possi- 
ble to train them, make students aware of their availabil- 
ity in various locations, and make the various helpers 
aware of each other and the entire network of helpers. 
This decentralization can best be accompUshed by target- 
ing a certain number of helpers in all physical areas of the 
community. If helpers do not voluntarily emerge from a 
particular setting (e.g., a residence hall), special efforts 
should be made to encourage individuals there to offer 
their services. 

A second step in implementing this scale is to draw on 
the fifth component, Assessment of Needs, to determine 
speciHc needs that can be satisfied through the educa- 
tional curriculum. In order to meet some of the assessed 
needs, the counselor might have to function as a consul- 
tant to the classroom instructor and might even directly 
teach modules within courses in order to help students 
arrive at solutions to their developmental needs. 




|4» Directness 
of Service 
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grams and materials students can use on a self-help basis. 

Through consuhation efforts, the coimselor can help 
tlie student both within the educational community and 
the larger community. Such consultation is not simply a 
referral but an active solicitation of the community re- 
sources a student may need (e.g.. identifying possibilities 
for work/study experiences that can enhance the 
student's educational and developmental goals). Even 
though the counselor is h^-hly instrumental in helping 
students remedy serious problems or meet developmen- 
tal needs through consuUing with community resources, 
his direct involvement with the individual student is 
reduced. 

As the counselor moves from being a consultant within 
his community to becoming an environmental change 
agent he ventures into his least direct but most global 
method of helping students. Helping to restructure the 
school or college can have a powerful effect upon the 
student's development (e.g., finding ways to combine the 
intellectual and affective development of students), even 
though the direct contact between the students served 
and the counselor is minimal. 

Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

In order to develop indirect services, the counselor 
must begin by doing exhaustive research of the existing 
resources that can potentially be made available. With 
reference to the points on the scale above, the following 
kinds of research would be appropriate: (a) 
Sel/-Help — ^Research the educational methods and pro* 
grams available for self-instructional programs; (b) 
Community— Research the people and programs availa- 
ble in the inner and outer communities that can assist the 
student: (c) Environment— Research the administrative 
funds and policies that might permit institutional 
change. Based upon the results of such information, the 
counselor should plan specific new programs of interven- 
tion that will take maximum advantage of the available 
resources. 
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Most current counseling practices focus upon the first 
two points of this scale, which are direct service methods; 
however outreach adds several points to this scale that 
release the counselor from the need to be directly and 
continuously involved in the helping process. 

Self-help approaches consist of programs created by or 
available through the counselor, but used by the student 
himself, without the need for the continuous involve- 
ment of the helping person. Outreach in Counseling (pp. 
149-176) lists and describes a number of existing pro- 
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This dimension encourages the counselor to spread his 
helping skills to other people in the educational com- 
munity so he can multiply the effects of his counseling 
service. By capitalizing upon the helping talents of stu* 
dents, faculty, and administrators wiUiin his school, the 
counselor can develop a network of helpers who are in 
daily* natural contact with students. One reason we must 
draw upon these additional sources cf help is that coun- 
seling services will never be staffed at the level necessary 
to provide the quality and quantity of helping interac- 
tions students require to fuUfill their developmental and 
remedial needs. 

Although massive evidence points toward the effec- 
tiveness of appropriately trained peers, paraprofession- 
als, faculty, etc., in delivering quality helping services, 
soma professional counselors are still highly skeptical of 
their value. 

Some of their skepticism is based on failures they have 
witnessed in their own schools; some of it is based on 
fears that the quality of service will be diluted. It is, 
indeed, easy to point to a number of peer and paraprofes- 
sional training programs that have failed. However, 
paraprofessional and peer helper training programs have 
proven highly successful when appropriate selection, 
training, organizational and reward structures were in- 
cluded. In fact, it is possible to state with a high degree of 
assurance that technology and organizational skills exist 
which virtually assure the success of efforts to identify, 
train, organize, and monitor effective non-professional 
helping services. 

The counselor should consider involving all or some of 
the following sources of help: 

1. Peer Helpers—students who have been selected and 
trained to provide a more complete range of counseling 
services than the paraprofessional. Most peer-helping 
programs operate on a volunteer basis and the peer hel- 
pers do not receive compensation. 

2. Paraprofessionals — individuals who have been 
selected and trained to provide a limited range of coun- 
seling services. Paraprofessionals, as distinguished from 
peer helpers, are usually paid for their services and per- 
form more technical tasks or have limited therapeutic 
roles. 

3. Teachers — many members of the faculty and staff 
have daily contact with students and would like tc help 
them with important life decisions. By identifying and 
training teachers in helping skills the counselor might be 
able to use their assistance to improve the overall mental 
health of the student body. 

4. Naturalistic Counselors — individuals within a 
school or community who already possess the qualities of 
an effective helper and can be used, informally or in a 
programmatic way, to effect a student's positive growth 
and development. 

Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

In order to put this scale into operation the counselor 
can draw upon Components 1 and 2 outlined in Outreach 
in Counseling. Component 1 indicates some metliods the 
counselor might find helpful in identifying people with 
helping potential and Component 2 discusses programs 
for training individuals who have been identified as hav- 
ing that potential. A wealth of additional information 
about selection and training of peer helpers is available in 
the research literature through the ^mtings of Ivey, De- 
Iworth, Zimpfer, Carkhuff* and many others. 



Two very effective paraprofessional and peer helper 
training systems currently available are Microcounseling 
(Ivey) and Systematic Human Relations Trainins (Car- 
khuff). Both of these systems have been successmlly im- 
plemented in a variety of helping settings and have been 
substantiated as effective bv a number of research studies. 

At present a number of new programs are beine im- 
plemented which use paraprofessional and peer hel pers 
m novel ways. One such program entitled PEACE (Peer 
Environmental Analysts, Counselors, Educators) is a 
comprehensive peer helping system in operation at The 
American University. This program is federally funded 
and uses peer helpers to conduct research and assess the 
university environment, perform a variety of direct ser- 
vices, and teach learning skills. 

A new guide entitled, Paraprofessionals in Counseling, 
Guidance, and Personnel Services (APGA Reprint Series 
#5) is being published this spring (1974) and will include 
a detailed overview of the issues involved in the use of 
paraprofessionals, a review of a number of working para- 
professional programs, and a summary of available re- 
search findings. 




Although we may appear to have made great progress 
in this dimension, our refinements of technique have 
focused primarly upon helping methods that exist within 
the context of direct service. Co-coimseling, computer 
ccunseling, videotape counseling, and creative group 
methods represent advances in technique: but we must be 
alert to other methods that can reach students in different 
ways. 

A relatively new phenomenon known as '^reciprocal 
helping" has appeared with increasing regularity over 
the past few years. ^'Reciprocal helping** refers to those 
situations in which an individual can experience per- 
sonal growth through helping others. We have had suffi«^ 
cient experience with peer-staffed drug abuse centers, 
hotlines. Big Brothers programs, and others to i^ognize 
that many school and college students gain rewards and 
insights through being helpers. Such experiences can 
and do significantly affect their own development. It is 
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legitimate for the counselor to conceive of many of his 
training efforts as methods of counseling because those 
efforts yield so many mental health benefits beyond the 
helping skills acquired by the trainees. Two good exam- 
ples of helping skills training programs whose life ben- 
efits extend beyond the actual skills acquired are com- 
munications and assertion training. 

Educational methods are being conceived today which 
enhance the personal development of the student. Values 
clarification and values teaching methods have demon- 
strated that personal values can be integrated with educa- 
tional content, and that the result is beneficial both edu- 
cationally and developmentally. Through this and other 
indirect approaches, the counselor can make the 
student's education more meaningful, and thus prevent 
personal frustration and boredom in the classroom. In 
general, the counselor's role must be more broadly con- 
ceived as an educational role, one that utilizes his special 
skills to teach the student (directly or through others) 
how to maximize his education and personal growth* 

Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

For the "Training Methods" portion of this scale, the 
counselor must begin by identifying existing or potential 
vehicles (e.g., hotlines) in which students have the oppor- 
tunitiy to help others. Following this, the students who 
want to help can be identified and suitably trained, thus 
gaining indirectly some of the help they seek. 

For the "educational methods** segment of the scale, 
the counselor must begin by researching methods for 
putting deliberate psychological education into practice 
(see PersonneJ and Guidance /ournaJ edited by Ivey and 
Alschuler), and methods which the counselor can use to 
help the teacher improve his educational efforts (e.g.. 
applying principles of group dynamics to the classroom). 
Next, he should determine which people have the capa- 
bility, willingness, and the responsibility for introducing 
such improved educational methods to students, and in- 
fluence these people to initiate such methods on a con- 
tinuing basis. 
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This scale emphasizes that development is a continu* 
ous, normal, and healthy sequence of problem-solving 
events, and that it is a respectable part of the student's 
education to seek assistance whenever he needs it. One 
would expect that the duration of contact between a stu* 
dent and the people who help him could be as long as the 
years he is in school and college, because there are de* 
velopmental choice points all along the way. 

Direct service engages the student in contacts of great 
length and intensity (long-term counseling), but it does 
not make provisions for continuity of developmental in- 
tervention once the present problem has been resolved. 
The counselor typically views the student as having a 
single need (problem) rather than viewing him as having 
a profile of developmental needs* many of which could be 
satisfied through various types of services throughout his 
educational career. Hence, the student who sees a coun- 
selor for emotional adjustment problems during his 
freshman year could benefit from assistance later in 
school, when he chooses a major field of study, experi- 
ences social dissatisfactions* develops a career objective, 
or makes other educational or personal decisions. Out- 
reach approaches should stimulate multiple contacts be- 
tween students and helpers, thus communicating to the 
student that it is possible and desirable to move in and out 
of the helping process, asking for assistance when it is 
necessary or retiring to one's own resources when that is 
more comfortable. "Post-vention** refers to the help that is 
offered after a crisis intervention has taken place. 

This point on the "Duration** scale refers not only to 
those follow-up contacts that a counselor may have with a 
student after completion of counseling, but also the con- 
tacts that a student may have with helpers as he under- 
takes developmental tasks that were first noted during 
counseling. The counselor must make it clear during 
counseling that developmental help is available at 
numerous points along the developmental path. Thus, 
the post-vention seeks to help the student become con- 
scious of the tasks that he must complete, and thus leads 
naturally to the recognition that help is available during 
the entire developmental span. 

Putting This Scale Into Operation: 

In order to begin to establish that the duration of coun- 
seling can cover the entire developmental span of the 
student*s years in school and college, the counselor 
should begin by uublicizing the existence and availabil- 
ity of the helping network to all people who have regTilar 
contact with students at various times during their educa* 
tional process. Additionally, the counselor must make 
these people aware of the entire set of developmental 
tasks which confront the adolescent and early adult, £ind 
the fluid nature of such development Thus, all people in 
a position to help and make referrals to helpers would 
gain some awareness of the continuous nature of de- 
velopment and the regular availability of people who can 
pro>rlde help. 

The Ten Components of the Giovrth and 
Prevention Model 

The seven dimensions of the comprehensive model of 
outreach have been distilled from the growth and preven- 
tion model presented in Outreach In Counseling. The 
reader who wishes to understand the theoretical basis 
upon which these seven dimensions were developed and 
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grams are derived 5;hould read selected portions of the 
text. 

Furthermore, Outreach In Counseling demonstrates 
that a comprehensive model of outreach potential must 
be constructed on a foundation of the ten components of 



growth and prevention. These components are the build- 
ing blocks that point the counselor toward outreach prog- 
rams he can put into practice. A brief overview of the ten 
components that are listed and comprehensively discus- 
sed in Outreach in Counseling is presented below: 



The Growth and Prevention Model 



Component 



Contribution 



Providing Additional Sources of Help 



1. Identifying people with 
helping potential 

2. Providing counselor 
training for people with 
helping potential 



Utilizing comnnunity 
resources 



Identifies people who have ability and interest and 
perhaps sonne experience in helping students, but 
who have little or no professional training. 
Builds upon the natural or acquired skills and motiva- 
iion of people who, on an informal basis, may establish 
helping relationships with students; offers systematic 
principles and exercises for improving the helping 
process. 

Encourages and directs counselors to maximally 
utilize helping people and existing information which 
lie outside of the educational institution. 



identifying Sources of Student Problems 



4. Determining problem areas 



5. Dealing with environmental 
factors 



Identifies methods of determining significant problem 
areas of students; points toward associating common 
problems with particular subgroups of students and 
identifying those problems that are institution-wide; 
offers a diagramnnatic rationale for the need to identify 
problems and the students who have them. 

Develops a rationale for dealing with forces in the 
educational environment; identifies data-gathering in- 
struments for obtaining information about the environ- 
ments that encourage or inhibit growth of students. 
Points the way toward dealing with environmental fac- 
tors so that the student's development is benefited. 



Rationaie for tlie Growtli and Prevention IModei 



Component 



Contribution 



Providing Seif^lieip Programs 



6. Encouraging self-direction 



7. Providing programs 
for self-direction 



Incre^iSes the student's awareness of his potential for 
controlling and energizing the critical decisions in his 
life; enables the student to recognize that he can bathe 
chief agent of his own development. 

Helps the student to be more responsible for his own 
decision-making by providing self-instruction materi- 
als to be used when a helping person is not available 
or when the student would prefer to develop his plans 
alone. 



Providing for an Evaluation of tlie Student, tlie Counselor 
and tlie Counseling Service 



8. Using developmental 
testing 



Identifies ways in which tests can be used to provide 
the student continual feedback on his development; 
emphasizes that the use of tests as predictors and 
indices of pathology should be reduced in favor of 
using tests in non-threatening ways to support the 
student's self-direction. 



component 



Contribution 



10. 



Examining the individual 
counselor as a unit of 
research 

Assessing counseling 
programs 



Seeks to identify the variables that contribute to or 
detract from the success of a specific counselor. 

Describes ways in which the implementation and out- 
comes of the growth and prevention model can be 
evaluated and proposes general guidelines for asses- 
sing the outcomes of any counseling program. 



ERIC 



Outcomes of a Comprehensive Outreach Model 

What can a counseling service with a comprehensive 
outreach program and a full array of traditional services 
offer students? It can offer a three-component system 
with the range and diversity of intervention necessary to 
meet the needs of tlie majority of students. The three 
components are: 1) "remedial" or ''corrective" counsel- 
ing services: 2) developmental programs and services: 
and: 3) preventative programs. The relative prominence 
of these components in any single counseling center will 
depend upon the unique characteristics of the students 
and the school. 

To date, most counseling centers have concentrated 
upon only the first of these three components. The 
counselor's one-sided focus on the remedial component 
is a direct reflection of the private-practice orientation. 
We are now aware that such emphasis has led us to 
progressively shrinking levels of budgetary support. 
Consequently, the counselor must move toward an inter- 
nal realignment of his priorities that will provide the 
necessary resources to become multidimensional and 
offer services in all three broad service areas. 

One way a counselor can effect such a realignment is to 
provide time foi developmental and preventative pro- 
grams by placing an upper limit on the total number of 
hours he devotes to one-to-one and traditional group 
counseling. Another method would involve replacing 
people in direct service counseling positions with indi- 
viduals who can and are willing to specialize in de- 
velopmental programs and system-wide interventions. 

The major benefits and outcomes that can be achieved 
from implementing a comprehensive outreach program 
(Outreach In Counseling. Drum and Figler. 1973. pp. 
215-216) are as follows: 

1. Timing: The model will be able to deliver develop- 
mental help to the student at several different points in 
time, starting with preawareness of a problem or crisis. In 
many cases, this model will alert the student to growrth 
needs that might have otherwise remained dormant. 

2. Responsiveness: The time spent by the professional 
counselor in giving direct service will be more produc- 
tive because students will be more likely to disclose 
themselves. They will have more programs and services 
to assist them: they will be more likely to be acquainted 
with the nature of a helping relationship; and they will be 
less likely to require preliminary emotional support be- 
cause they probably have had previous contact with a 
helping person. 

3. Network of Counselors: The counseling service's 
ability to provide direct or indirect help to all students 
who desire it will be greatly enhanced by the network of 
helping people in the educational community. 

4. Receptivity to Counseling: The adverse characteris- 
tics of the counseling service will be reduced because: (a) 
The counselor's greater familiarity with students, 
teachers, and administrators will increase his level of 
acceptability: (b) The presence of nonprofessional coun- 
selors will increase the student's familiarity with the 
helping relationship; (c) The student will have a greater 
awareness of the intensity and variety of his own growth 
needs 

5. Drawing the Unreachables: The counseling service 
will reach many subcultures of students who, tradition- 
ally, have resisted counseling and will thus make a strong 



effort to equalize each student's opportunity to obtain 
help with his growth and development. 

6. De-emphasizing Remediation: It is recognized that 
the institutionalization of the counseling service can 
often encourage the build-up of some student's problems 
because the students know there is a service they can fall 
back on if they feel incapable of coping with themselves. 
The counseling service, by its existence, can act to reduce 
the student's drive to help resolve his own problems. By 
using the growth and prevention model, the counseling 
service is less likely to contribute to the serious accumu- 
lation of a student's problems, since the counselor's fre- 
quent involvement and consultation outside of the office 
will reduce the need for students to use the counseling 
service as a remedial station. The new active and preven- 
tive role of the counselor will allow him to identify unmet 
student needs and attempt to provide services before 
these unmet needs degenerate into more serious difficul- 
ties. 

7. Spotting Environmental Problems: The counseling 
service will be able to identify aspects of the physical, 
intellectual, and social environment that materially in- 
fluence the student's growth. In this respect, the growth 
or developmental blocks can be a function of forces which 
are completely external to the individual, and thus, ef- 
forts must be made to hamess forces of positive growth 
and eliminate damaging forces in the environment. 

Multi-Modality for the Students 

In a fully operational model of outreach, the student 
would have several different modes of help from which to 
choose. It is basic to the outreach point of view that some 
students will prefer certain kinds of helping modes while 
other students will prefer different ones; hence several 
must be offered. A variety of modes is vital to the total 
impact of a counseling service, because a student who 
does not find a mode that is comfortable within the coun- 
seling program will .seek help from some other (ineffec- 
tive) source. 

A student's eye view of the ideal outreach model would 
reveal these modes of help: 

Direct Service: Traditional one-to-one and group 
counseling offered by members of the professional staff. 

Focused-Group Counseling: Developmental help pro- 
vided for a specific group of students who share similar 
concerns. 

Self-Help: Self-directional materials the student can 
use alone in working on his educational or personal deci- 
sions. 

Peer Counseling: Helping relationships offered by 
members of one's own age group, who have been appro- 
priately trained. 

Naturalistic Counseling: Assistance from people in the 
student's daily life who have been appropriately trained 
{i.e., teachers, members of the community, etc.). 

Community Resources: Helping agencies and re- 
sources outside of school or college, available in the local 
community. 

Developmental Testing: Standardized instruments 
and interviews which the student can use to obtain feed- 
back on his personal development, but not usually for 
making final decisions or long-term commitments. 
Change Advocacy: Consultation with a counselor (or 
other person in the school) regarding aspects of the 
school environment the student would like to see altered. 
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Educational Help: Direct or indirect assistance that 
helps the individual to integrate his developmental con- 
cerns with his educational goals. 

Evaluation of Outreach 

As we move to put outreach programs into effect, we 
must be careful to assess their validity through hands-on 
experience. Southworth and Slovin speak to the impor- 
tance of evaluating outreach programs: 

To begin to sense a potential for providing strong and 
positive impact upon the lives of others is rather heavy 
stuff. Counselors are not used to identifying with power. 
It is not so easy, however, to get carried away with our 
own importance and potency in community work when 
we examine what we have been able to accomplish. 
Many of our forward steps have been halting. For every 
successful outreach effort, we can find at least one 
community-oriented project that did not work out. Be- 
cause we sc metimes succeed— and falter more often 
than we would like — we need to subject our work to 
freouent and careful scrutiny. We need to connect our 
zealous efforts to critical investigation. Careful evalua- 
tion of outreach programs offer one of our best means of 
developing sophistication and increasing successes (po. 
139-140). 

When Southworth and Slovin refer to "communHy 
work** above, they are speaking primarily of outreach 
work within the educational community, making best 
use of the people and resources that the community has to 
offer. 

A thorough review of systematic attempts to evaluate 
counseling and guidance programs is offered in Compo- 
nent 10 of the Growth and Prevention Model in Outreach 
In Counseling (pp. 201-214). Many of these assessment 
procedures can be used to evaluate outreach programs, 
but other evaluation models will have to be developed as 
we learn more about the fundamental nature of outreach 
and the ways it can be applied. As noted earlier, the 
seven-dimensional outreach model itself suggests a ten- 
tative structure for the evaluation of outreach efforts, be- 
cause it seeks to identify all possible dimensions of ac- 
tivitiy within the outreach lealm. 

In this model of outreach potential an evaluation may 
reveal many similarities to the primary prevention model 
of community mental health programs. While this out- 
reach model certainly does share the preventive point of 
view expounded by mental health practitioners, it offers 
certain features that are distinctly different. Notably, 
there are many entry points in the seven outreach dimen- 
sions which speak specifically to the educational objec- 
tives of the students. Also, (a) self-help methods, (b) 
specific programs which focus on the completion of de- 
velopmental tasks of adolescence and early adulthood, (c) 
training individuals to help themselves by helping 
others, and (d) informal groups as targets of intervention, 
are several more items which distinguish the comprehen- 
sive outreach model from the primary prevention model 
of mental health. Of course, the peculiar aspects of the 
educational environment warrant special attention that is 
not represented in the community model. 

Looking at the outreach model in its entirety, the au- 
thors feel that several overriding concepts are necessary 
to describe its total potential impact upon a school popu- 
lation. The model of total outreach capibility can be 
evaluated according to each of the following conceptual 
frameworks: 

1- A Delivery System: A means of delivering develop- 
mental and prevrentive assistance to an entire student 



population; 

2. An Educational Role: A method of putting into oper- 
ation those skills possessed by the counselor which can 
enhance both the individual's cognitive education and 
his affective-developmental education; 

3. A Training Capability: A system for developing a 
network of helping people in the educational commun- 
ity, through the application of appropriate methods of 
training and the coordination of a training network. 

4. A Consultative Model: A system for putting coun- 
selors in touch with others in the educational community 
who can provide developmental help to students, and 
teaching these people how to integrate their educational 
roles with assistance of a developmental nature. 

5. An Advocacy System: An approach which em- 
phasizes the counselor's responsibility to serve as a con- 
duit of students' needs for change, and his ability to 
communicate these needs to school or college officials. 

The Messages In Outreach 

We have illustrated throughout this article thai advo- 
cates of outreach potential, although they are building 
from the direct service model, are trying to communicate 
some vital messages to counselors about the self- 
defeating nature of direct-service. Our prevailing theme 
is that the counselor must shed, his preoccupation with 
the private-practice model and move away from the 
peripheral areas of his school in order to become involved 
in the central objectives of his institution. He must dem- 
onstrate to the educational surgeon that counseling ser- 
vices cannot be excised without seriously disrupting the 
vital signs of the educational institution. Furthermore, 
since increasing numbers of counseling services are 
being placed upon the operating table, he must move as 
rapidly as possible to demonstrate his contribution to the 
student's education, without sacrificing quality and sys- 
tematic penetration. Outreach is, in its broadest per- 
spective, the key to dismantling once and for all the 
educator's perception that counseling is just a service for 
a few troubled kids who are out of step with the rest of 
their peers. Outreach is a comprehensive way of demon* 
strating that all students have "problems" and that a 
counseling service can mobilize the educational com* 
munity to deal with these problems effectively. 

A second message outreach advocates are transmitting 
is that many counselors already possess the skills neces- 
sary for offering outreach services that facilitate positive 
growth. There are many students who are willing to re- 
spond to the right form of intervention, but without out- 
reach, their developmental needs degenerate into acute 
problems. They fester emotionally, unaware of a need for 
help or that means for intervention exist, while the coun- 
selor patiently waits for them to become motivated 
enough to seek help. 

Counselors have many of the skills necessary to con- 
duct outreach work effectively: (i) their communicative 
skills can be applied to the consultative process with 
faculty and others, (b) their understanding of the helping 
relationship can be used to train and nurture a network of 
effective helpers, (c) their understanding of developmen- 
tal tasks of adolescence and early adulthood enable them 
to develop programs that accelerate the completion of 
such tasks, (d) their sensitivity to the psycho-social envi- 
ronment makes it possible to recommend changes in the 
organization and functioning of the institution. 
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Outreach advocates are saying that it is time that coun- 
selors not only repair those students who are sufficiently 
stymied to actively seek help, but that they also aid the 
positive development of many other students through 
helping them: 1) acquire the necessary life-skills to cope 
successfully with developmental tasks such as learning 
to handle anxiety, negotiate needs, assert themselves ef- 
fectively, communicate clearly, plan for the future, self- 
direct^ etc.; 2) examine life-themes that will either greatly 
enrich or severely constrict the quality of their existence 
such as handling feelings of intimacy, understanding 
values and attitudes, coping with loneliness or aliena- 
tion, etc.; 3) demystify the processes of self- 
understanding, self*development, and self-renewal; 4) 
assure a high probability of coming in contact with other 
helping agents througii a decentralization of the helping 
process which spreads counseling skills to people who 
have the desire and the capacity to help, and 5) anticipate 
and avoid common pitfalls that are the downfall of many 
students by focusmg on institutional or environmental 
factors and forces that negatively affect their education, 
personal growth, and future life. 

Thus, outreach methods will be necessary to capitalize 
upon the recently burgeoning awareness that school and 
college-age people can be taught specific life*skills that 
will unlock the mysteries of personal development and 
lead them to build satisfying personal goals. 

Responsibility for Change 

Where does the responsibility lie in making it possible 
for counselors to move toward a multi-dimensional, 
outreach-oriented counseling service? The responsibility 
falls into three separate but interrelated domains — the 
individual counselor, the counselor education programs, 
and the professional associations. 

The immediate responsibility for providing a full range 
of services rests with the individual practitioner. The 
counselor must modify his reward systems and attitudes 
about the nature of the helping process. There is some* 
thing powerful about the reward that a counselor receives 
when he is offering one-to*one help and can be present 
when a counselee experiences his moments of integra- 
tion, self*understanding, and fulfillment. Such potency 
in the counselor's activity is not as dramatically evident 
when he works in indirect ways. The fact that outreach 
would change his functioning toward more indirect 
methods and would make him less visible to the students 
should not deter his moving in this direction. As the 
counselor becomes more accustomed to the substance 
and style of outreach functioning, he will discover the 
greater rewards of reaching large numbers of students 
when their developmental needs first occur and remov- 
ing obstacles that may inhibit their progress. In fact, some 
counselors are going to discover that they prefer program 
development and system-wide intervention strategies to 
the rigors of one-to-one treatment, hence they will gain a 



greater sense of self-fulfillment and will increase their job 
satisfaction. 

Departments and schools that prepare professional 
counselors for the task of helping must accept a responsi* 
bility to modify their curricular offerings, so that they 
stop producing counselors for what oftr.a become dead- 
end jobs. Some graduate programs have moved in this 
direction already, but most of them continue to equip 
students with skills that are primarily therapeutic, and 
thus, severely non-adaptive. These skills already are in 
abundant supply in the marketplace, as clearly illustrated 
by Warnath's (1972) survey of counseling center direc- 
tors. 

More importantly, counselors trained in passive- 
reactive skills will quickly discover that sucn skills en- 
courage an educational administrator to dump the 
counselor's talents in the ''department of troubled kids.** 
Such specialized treatment rules out, by definition, the 
counselor's significant involvement with the mainstream 
of the educational community. Hopefully, outreach mod- 
els such as the one presented here will counter this stag- 
nation and turn a counselor toward the center of his 
educational institution instead of away from it. 

National professional associations — APGA, APA, 
ACES, AGFA — must commit funds and organizational 
resources that will enable practicing counselors and 
counselor educators to learn outreach skills, methods of 
fulfilling outreach potential such as life skills 
programs,and new methods for training networks of 
helpers. The professional associations can make such 
learning available at skill-building workshops, summer 
institutes, and year-round programs for individuals on 
sabbatical leave. 

The reality of the challenge is clear and the blueprint 
for successful outreach involvement is already available. 
Will the counselor function as a change agent for his own 
survival? Will the national organizations and graduate 
training programs exhibit spontaneous healthy behavior 
to enable changes to take place with minimal frustration 
to the counselor and the student? 

We are talking about nothing less than the survival of a 
counseling service as an effective force in the educational 
institution. Within the next 20 years, the counselor will 
either sink into a deeper morass of marginality among his 
educational colleagues, or he will carve out a new role 
that brings personal growth and development into the 
forefront of the educational process. 

This outreach model does not pretend to encompass all 
of the methods counselors must use to educate their stu- 
dents about individual growth and development. Many 
of these approaches are yet to be developed. However, the 
outreach model does tell us the ways in which we must 
operate, the dimensions of change that must take place, 
and how far these changes must proceed if the counselor 
is to have his fullest impact. 
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Career Guidance 
With A Difference 

by Donna Martin 

Donna Martin is the Career Guidance Coordtnator 
for the Mid*Vaiiey Area Cooperative m Batavia. Cen. 
iral. Geneva. Kaneland and St Charles. Hhnois For 
further information on the prograrti and "Guidelines" . 
please contact her at Mid vaiiey Area vocational 
Center. Keshnger and Meredith Roads. Maple Park. 
Illinois 60151 

What IS the latest "thing ' m the educa- 
tional field'^ Career Education, of course* 
Career Education programs and articles 
on the subject are proliferating lately at 
every level — national, state, and local 
Nearly every conference of educators has 
a discussion group on Career Education 
on its agenda. <f not a full program related 
to «t The federal government has funded 
several research projects for a school- 
based model, a community- based model, 
and a home-based model fy^any state of- 
fices have funded research prcjects 
through their colleges and universities. Il- 
linois has the Able Model Program. Oc- 
cupac. and the Career Development for 
Children Project Ail of these programs are 
unique, but they all have one major pre- 
requisite in common — money. None of 
them IS geared to function without large 
amounts of money, at least in the begin- 
ning stages 

At Mid-Valley Area Vocational Center (a 
five-distnct vocational and special educa- 
tion cooperative) we have developed 
something unique — a Career Education 
program without state or federal money! 
The only funds for this project go toward 
the salary of a coordinator whose job is to 
develop and implement this program in 30 
elementary and middle schools. All mater- 
ials are either free — gathered from every 
possible resource — or developed by the 
coordinator and persons from business 
and industry who are willing to donate a 
little time, energy, and ideas. A minimal 
amount of money has been used from the 
Area Center Guidance budget to fund 
such things as film costs, slide develop- 
ing, comicbooks, and other materials for a 
central resource library. Guides and news- 
lette''s are printed jointly by the Office 
Practice classes and the Graphic Com- 
munications classes at the Area Center. A 
teacher-education Workshop m Career 
Education is sponsored by Northern Il- 



linois University and the Area Center. This 
course gives each participant three 
graduate credit hours from Northern, and 
much exposure to the world or work out- 
side the classroom The teachers and 
counselors who participated did such 
things as weld, ru' lathes, make hospital 
beds with patient' hem. feed patients in 
a hospital bed They visited numerous 
places of business m the area to find out 
how they operate, and talked to many per- 
sons engaged in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions to discover just how they became 
what they are and how they feel about it. 

A series of grade level meetings were 
held during which the teachers discussed 
realistic goals for Career Education at 
their particular grade level. 
They worked with the coordinator to de- 
velop their own goals, objectives, and ac- 
tivities These ideals have been put to- 
gether into a loose guide to be used as a 
starting pomt Also included m the guide 
IS a cluster approach developed by the 
participants in the workshop as their 
graded project for the semester Each 
teacher is encouraged to "do his/her own 
thing * — the coordinator works with indi- 
viduals to plan a program for the class- 
room to meet the needs of the particular 
children and teacher involved 

Another unique feature of the Mid- 
Valley Pf^oject is that is is not called Career 
Education at all — it is called a Career Gui- 
dance Program It is basically the same as 
career education, but puts a greater em* 
phasis on self-awareness, especially at 
the primary grade levels. The program de- 
velopers gave it this emphasis because 
they felt that children cannot begin to re- 
late to people on-the-job until they know 
more about themselves and begin to ac- 
cept themselves as individuals. At this 
point, they can begin to see that different 
people choose different jobs because 
they like different things, are good at dif- 
ferent things, and have different needs. 
This is the way things should be; it is the 
job well-done that counts, not the job title 

The basic premise of this project is that 
teachers are among the most creative 
people in the world — and that in order for 
them to incorporate something new into 
their curriculum effectively, it must be their 
own The whole project is based on 



teachers' ideas about what people need to 
know about themselves and the world of 
work in order to function effectively withm 
society 

Not every teacher participates m the 
program, as it is not required The 
change-over will take time — the en- 
thusiasm of those involved is catching 
The children participating enjoy what they 
are doing and see some reason for it. Their 
enthusiasm spills over to those children 
not involved, who inturn asktheirteachers 
why they aren't doing all the interesting 
things the others do. Teachers relate 
Career Guidance to every subject area — it 
IS not a separate subject to be taught. They 
are encouraged to take advantage of all 
the "teachable moments" that arise. They 
utilize parents and community resources. 
The communities involved find out what is 
going on in the schools; they feel they have 
some part in what happens. In short, the 
project IS growing fast. In the past year, 
there has been close to a 50 percent in- 
crease in the number of teachers par- 
ticipating! 

This is just a short resume of what can 
be done with a minimal amount of district 
funding The really necessary ingredients 
are hard work, enthusiasm, and a few 
well-defined guidelines. Money can be 
very helpful in establishing a program of 
this nature, but much can be accomp- 
lished Without It! 

Extended Day School: 
A Positive Alternative 

by Joel T. Santoro 

Three years ago the New Rochelle 
School District instituted an evening alter- 
nate educational program titled Extended 
Day School. The program operates be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 10 p.m.. Monday through 
Thursday. It Vi^as designed, according to 
the original proposal, for "students whose 
needs exceed or conflict with the present 
instructional program." The Extended Day 
School is an extension of the regular day 
school. It serves a segment of the regular 
school population which, in general, has 
been unable to profit from the regular 
school program. Extended Day School 
provides an opportunitiy for continued 
education through the immediate re- 
sources of our school district. The prog- 
ram provides education for potential 
dropouts, veterans of public school age, 
recent dropouts, students with credit de- 
ficiencies, students formerly retained, 
students forced to work full time, and stu- 
dents seeking acceleration for early 
graduation. 

The program is administered by the Di- 
rector of Continuing Education under the 
supervision of the day school principal. 
The staff is composed of one counselor, 22 
teachers, and one clerical secretary. The 
average cost to administer the program is 
about $44.00 per pupil. The program is 
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expanding this year ancj will include an 
occupational cou^^selor cirid a variety of 
new curric ;ium offerings 

The guidance counselor has been a key 
figure in the success of the program The 
counselor does the educational intake and 
evaluation of aii records of students conn- 
pieteiy severed from the day school For 
this category of students the counselor es- 
tablishes a tentative program of both short 
and long term goals as well as conducting 
individual counseling sessions The 
counselor also provides a close liaison 
With his day school colleagues for those 
students involved m both programs simul- 
taneously Unfortunately the evening 
counselor has limited access to the nnany 
pupil personnel services available to his 
day school counterpart However experi- 
ence has demonstrated less demand for 
these services by our evening pupMs Pro- 
visions do exist for the referral of students 
to many private and public agencies 
should a specific problem demarld out- 
side consultation or help 

When students attending the regular 
school ask to register for Extended Day 
School, their day counselors approve a 
program m conjunction with a parental 
Signature and consent of the house princi- 
pal (New Rochelle High School is on a 
thre*e house plan) Every effort is made to 
screen students to prevent abuses that 
would eventually prove detrimental to both 
the student and the program For example, 
students trying to register because they 
don t hke a certain day school teacher or 
those who would like to sleep late rather 
than make an 8 30 a nn class would be 
denied admission 

The Extended Day School program of- 
fers the following courses for 1973-1974 



English 



Social 
Studies 

Science 



Math 



Electives 



English II. English III. 
English IV 

World History. American 
History 

Biology. Health. Physical 
Science 

Elementary Algebra. 
Geometry. Intermediate 
Algebra 

Typing V2 yr . Typing 1 yr 
Drafting. Business Math 
and Psychology 



Miscellaneous Work study 

These credit coiirses are open to City of 
New Rochelle residents of secondary 
school age not only from our high school 
but also from private and parochial 
schools. Non-resident pupils may register 
for courses but they must pay a tuition fee 
of $50-00. Our students are counseled to 
attend day schoo' when possible: the Ex- 



tended Day School is viewed only as an 
alternative when circumstances prohibit 
or limit regular attendance To further en- 
force this concept, students cannot re- 
ceive a diploma from Extended Day 
School prior to the graduation of their orig- 
inal class 01 age 18 

Classes are conducted on a 
Monday Wednesday or 
Tuesday Thursday sequence Students 
who attend both the regular and evening 
classes are allowed to take a maximum of 
seven courses This is a general rule, but 
there may be exceptions, for example, ac- 
celerating non-seniors or English second 
language students However, all excep- 
tions must be approved by the day prmc; 
pal priortoadmissionandstudentsare not 
permitted to enroll m the same course dur- 
ing the day as at mght 

Students spend the same nurnoer of 
hours in Extended Day School courses as 
m regular day school, and marking 
periods, failure warnings, and grades 
coincide with the normal school calendar 
Teachers fill out absence letters that are 
mailed home immediately to parents each 
evening a student fails to attend class 
Communication with the home 'S essential 
and It compels those students tempted to 
cut classes to fulfill their responsibilities 
Upon reaching a sixth absence, however, 
the pupil iS automatically dropped in 
compliance with strict evening rules If a 
student is in combined attendance the 
parents and day school counselor are 
notified Discipline has been almost non- 
existent and only three students were 
asked to withdraw last year 

Complete statistical records are main- 
tained by the Director for the purposes of 
evaluation and accountability The follow- 
ing chart, drawn from records of the first 
semester of the 1972-1973 Extended Day 
School year, shows the types of students 
who attended 



From thib original first semester enroll- 
ment of 300. 20 percent withdrew or were 
non-entnes 

The program has been so successful 
over the past two years that over 100 stu- 
dents have earned their diplomas As a 
result of this success state funds have 
been offered to expand the program, pro- 
viding additional educational alternatives 
for City of New Rochelle Students. 

A ma;or addition revolves around a 
special state approved equivalency di- 
ploma program This equivalency prog- 
ram, the New Rochelle High School 
Equivalency Diploma course, is com- 
pletely independent of the New York State 
Equivalency Diploma and is recognized 
by the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation The New Rochelle High School 
program is one of only three such accre- 
dited programs m the state of New York. 
Students enrolled m this program also 
have the opportunity to receive occupa- 
tional skills training. The state has funded 
a series of 30 occupational courses, thus 
enabling students not only to graduate 
with a general diploma but to develop 
marketable job skills An occupational 
counseloi is available to provide concrete 
employment information and to coordinate 
work-study and work-experience prog- 
rams 

In this phase of Extended Day School 
however, students cannot attend day 
classes and besimultaneously involved in 
the equivalency program. This portion of 
the program aims at those students who 
definitely are not continuing school and 
who must take many evening uredit 
courses for years to earn a diploma Stu- 
dents must be New Rochelle High School 
dropouts or they must withdraw from the 
day school completely to be eligible for 
admission to the program. 

The New Rochelle High School Equiva- 
lency Diploma course is developed 
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300 



Non-Day Students 

114 

35% 



Day Students 

186 

65% 



Current Dropouts 

100 

33% 

Previous Dropouts 

14 

5% 



Remed:ation 

138 

46% 

Acceleration 

44 

15% 
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around the four areas of Math. English. 
Science, and Social Studies Each subject 
IS 30 hours and the teacher provides his 
own examination. Unlike the state diploma 
requirement, the examination is not the 
only criteria tor success Teachers may 
give credit for outside assignments and 
homework similar to normal school, but 
passing the course is not totally depen- 
dent upon one test High standards are 
maintained yet individual academic 
needs are recognized Students can pur- 
sue one subject area a semester but no 
more than two All students must b3 m the 
program a minimum of one year before 
they can graduate Students can pursue 
the four subject areas at their own pace 
depending upon their personal, 
academic, and job responsibilities Paral- 
leling this academic experience, students 
can learn occupational skills (non-credit) 
Such as welding, carpentry, machine 
work, tailoring, etc Upon completion of a 
satisfactory skill level m an occupational 
area, a ceitificate of competency will be 
issued Because of the variety of occupa- 
tional offerings and the flexibility of the 
diploma program, students may be ex- 
posed to several career areas while com- 
pleting their high school education 

One might think that this portion of the 
Extended Day School provides the oppor- 
tunity, for example, for a 16 year old drop- 
out to finish school by the close of his 
sophomore year This is not the case for 
two reasons First, a student cannot be 
graduated before his original class if he 



Dear Impact: 

Please help us solve the problem of "dif- 
ferentiated staffing ' There are six coun- 
selors working with 2.100 students m a 
9-12 comprehensive high school Do you 
feel that better services could be offered to 
students if counselors concentrated m 
areas of interest and specialization? 

We need organizational materials and 
will welcome any suggestions you can 
make Does the research indicate that this 
IS a direction we should be moving m'^ 

Thank you for your continued assis- 

Ripe for Change 

Dear Ripe for Change: 

At first glance, the concept of differen- 



signs Out of school completely or before 
age 18 The second reason is simply a 
matter of numerical limitation, our policy is 
only to allow one class of 30 in the pro- 
gram These 30 are screened carefully 
and preference is awarded to those stu- 
dents already out of school for several 
years 

The occupational courses are open to 
all pupils including full time day stu Jents 
who may want exposure to or experience 
in an a^ea they could not fit into their nor- 
mal school day. The occupational courses 
can be combined with evening credit 
courses, the New Rochelie High School 
Equivalency Diploma Program, the New 
York State Equivalency Program, or can be 
taken independently. 

The student has numerous alternatives 
under the Extended Day School program 
The general program has been funded for 
the third consecutive year at a time of fi - 
nancial difficulties for the community Our 
school board, administration, and com- 
munity have recognized ♦hat there is more 
than one way for students to gain an edu- 
cation and their support is evident in the 
continuance of the program 

Extended Day School has established 
an educational bridge for students un- 
committed to the conventional program by 
providing a practical and realistic avenue 
for completing their education At New 
Rocheile we feel we have created a suc- 
cessful program and would recommend 
its adoption m other, similar school dis- 
tricts 



tiated staffing sounds like the perfect solu- 
tion to the problem of how to best organize 
six people to meet the needs of 2. 100 high 
school students. How can such a 
system — wh ich identifies different kinds of 
responsibility on the basis of personal 
commitment, talent, skill, training, experi- 
ence and individual interests — promise 
anything but more effective use of human 
resources? Differentiated staffing enables 
paraprofessionais to redistribute their ef- 
forts through a division of labor — resulting 
in more adults per student Such division 
of labor may also mean greater personal 
autonomy for the counselor Greater per- 
sonal autonomy may mean counselors 
less threatened by change and thus, a bet» 



ter climate for innovation Since it involves 
specifying duties in strictly behavioral 
terms and taking some of the mystery out 
of each position, differentiated staffing 
promises to allow for flexibility in staff 
movement within a structure. Wouldn't 
such results as these mean more open 
communication, clearer accountability, 
and getting more done because more 
people know what is expected of them? 
Voila! On the surface differentiated staf- 
fing sounds like a great new vehicle for 
change 

But the research done to date provides 
very little hard data as to whether this staff 
organizational method works as well in 
practice as it sounds in theory. The de- 
scriptive research seems to offer more in 
the way of assistance — pertinent "how 
to's ' and actual "what went wrongs^" 

"How to's" include steps toward the or- 
ganization of differentiated staffing such 
as needs assessment and preparation of 
measurable outcomes These steps are 
usually productive and fairly easy to ac- 
complish. Complications begin with such 
steps as the actual separation of tasks, 
relation of tasks to individual skills, and 
determination of salary range and person- 
nel policy for professionals and para- 
professionals based on those tasks. In- 
service workshops, visits to schools that 
use differentiated staffing and use of mass 
media to promote community-wide sup- 
port for this staffing concept are three re- 
commended ways to prevent "how to" 
problems 

"What went wrong's" involve factors 
such as a staff that didn't want differen- 
tiated staffing in thefirst place, delegation 
of manual tasks to paraprofessionais who 
could be doing more in the way of human 
services, failure to apply principles of 
group dynamics to dynamic people, and 
the politics of adnninistration — which 
might include new programs for reasons 
other than increased human resources or 
better educational standards. 

Inherent in the concept itself are several 
pitfalls that may be particularly significant 
to student personnel people. First, while a 
behaviorally-based use of staff skills 
sounds attractive in terms of accountabil- 
ity, it may mean denying those dimensions 
of human experience that cannot be be- 
haviorally specified. Second, while or- 
ganizing for increased managerial effi- 
ciency may appeal to a heavily besieged 
staff looking for solutions to the bewilder- 
ing tasks they face, the dominance of such 
organizational goals is often at the ex- 
pense of so-called humanistic goals (im- 
provement of self-concept, enhancement 
of personal experience), which are dif- 
ficult to define functionally. 

Impact has ideas as to how staff dif- 
ferentiation could be applie :o a high 
school counseling staff 
There are so many realms in which a coun- 
selor is expected to know a little of 
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everything— ihere will always be overlap 
in these areas But you could d»v;cje re* 
sponsibiiities m the areas ot testing and 
test interpretation, study skills assertive 
training and career education to make 
these tasks less awesome 

If your particular staff focuses on any 
one of these areas, careful separation of 
responsibilities withm that area might be 
another approach to differentiated staf- 
fmg For example a recent NiE report on 
delivery systems m career education iden- 
tifies the need for organizational place- 
ment and designation of functions that wMi 
facilitate the best counseling and gui- 
dance services for career education The 
recommendation for meeting this need in- 
cludes issuing broad, clear guidelines for 
the roles of academic and nonacademic 
persons m career education guidance 
programs and developing specific jobs 
for paraprofessionals 

Within an area sucf as career education 
there can be delineation of clerical and 
administratve tasks and tho5.e can then be 
divided m such a way as to allow max- 
imum time for personal contact with stu- 
dents Several univeristies m the state of 
Texas now tram guidance associates to 
administer and standardize group tests 
conduct intake sessions, prepare and 
maintain information and so ori 

Another form staff differentiation can 
take IS team division of responsi'oility for 
program planning This particular organi- 
zation direction might also involve teach- 
ing and administrative personnel on the 
teams It might result in a team that makes 
necessary decis ons about on-gomg ac- 
tivities (scheduling, evaluation, cur- 
riculum), specific and new activities 
(career education, special curnculums, 
differentiated staffing), and activities that 
require implementation (computer- 
programmed scheduling, in-service train- 
ing, special workshops for students) Ad- 
mittedly the team approach is nothing 
new, but what can be innovative in terms of 
differentiated staffing is a systems ap- 
proach to definition and delivery of ser- 
vices, with each team member having a 
defmite yel mobile position withm the sys- 
tem 

The following references include the 
most comprehensive of the documents 
Impact located on differentiated staffing 
Within each of those are additional refer- 
ences for organizational materials 

Differentiated staffing seems worth- 
while if seen as a tool to enhance the 
abilities of your staff to meet student 
needs, rather than a be-all and end-all in 
itself' 

impact 
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Do you have a probl'^m you can't quite get 
a handle on If so why not write it up and 
let Impact's panel of experts help you 
solve your problem'? Send to 

Impact/Consultations 
Post Office Box 635 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48107 
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Dear Impact: 

I found your Vol 2. Nos 4 & 5 issue on sex 
excellent. I part'culafly enjoyed the inter- 
view. "Harold and Frank" and would ap- 
preciate permission to make copies of this 
for my class to read. They are reading 
Erickson s The Eight Stages of Man, and it 
has particular relevance for the Stage In- 
timacy vs. Isolation. 

Sterling P Hum. Ed D 
Los Angeles City 
Unified School Disinct 



^'DIALOG'' Syf tern 
Accesses 2 Million Abstracts 

A new Computer system called 
DIALOG, offering fingertip access to a 
worldwide technical library of over two 
million abstracts and citations has been 
developed by the Lockheed Missiles & 
Space Company 

The sophisticated information retrieval 
system enables the user, by means of a 
typewriter-like keyboard, to call up 
specific subject references from a broad 
range of categories — including agricul- 
ture, aerospace, business, chemical pro- 
cessing, education, electronics, psychol- 
ogy, and others DIALOG provides virtu- 
ally instantaneous access to stored data 
oanks Subject material is displayed on a 
TV-liKe screen and printed out on high- 
speed typewriters The system is 
"interactive '—that is. the user and the 
co.nputer act and react together — the 
computer responding to the direction and 
the I o-dtrections of the user who is seeking 
information on a specific subject All of 
this IS done through a simple keyboard 
that enables the user to carry on a direct 
dialog with Lockheed computers at the 
companv s Palo Alto Research Labora- 
tory 

Thus, the researcher has control of a 
system that does the sorting, mixing, and 
merg,ng of hundreds of thousands of 
stored references and extracts the 
specif c material needed withm a matter of 
minutes 

This, reference search and refinement 
process would take hours or days using 
conventional card catalog or microfilm 
records— with the risk that some crucial 
material might never be found because of 
sheer library volume or time limitation. 
With DIALOG, however, vast sibject areas 
can be quickly reduced to the sub-fields 
and ultimate specific items bemg sought, 
with complete assurance that the total li- 
brary has been thoroughly scanned 

Because of its diverse data bases, 
Lockheed's DIALOG service is being used 
by school systems, industrial and re- 
search libraries, professional associa- 
tions, and individuals to augment their 
knowledge and keep up-to-date m techni- 
cal areas. Data bases that can be ac- 
cessed through the DIALOG system are 
National Technical Information Services. 
Chemical Market Abstracts, Compendex 
(Engineering Index); INSPEC (Institution 
of Electrical Engineers— England), Pan- 
dex. Transdex. ERIC (Educational Re- 
sources Information Center); Exceptional 
Child Abstracts. Abstracts of Instructional 
Materials; Psychological Abstracts. Ab- 
stracted Business Information 
(ABI/INFORM); NAL/CAIN (National Ag- 
ncultural Library). 

Additional data bases are continuously 
evaluated and are added to the DIALOG 
bank as user demand indicates 
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by Dennis L. Meadows and Lewis Perelman 
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Dennis Meadows is on the faculty of Dartmouth ('oUege 
where he works with his w ife. Professor Donella Meadows, and 
others in a program of research on the h)ng-term causes and 
consequences of growth. Togct her the Meadows are developing 
a program of graduate and undergraduate teaching that will 
prepare students to understand and respond constructively to 
social, economic, and technical problems. 

The viewpoints expres.sed in the following article were de- 
veloped as the Meadows directed a three-year study of global 
population growth for the Club of Rome. Their work led to three 
books. The limits to Growth. Toward Glohul fquilibrium. and 
Dynamics of Groivth in ii Finite IVorld. 

Utwis |. Perelman. a recent graduate of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Education doctoral program in Administration. 
Planning and Social Policy, is a consultant for the Western 
Interstate Commission on Higher Education in Boulder. Col- 
orado. At pre.sent he is developing programs in higher educa- 
tion concerning the problems of limits to growth. His book. The 
Global Mind, will be released this fall by Mason and Lipscomb, 
New York. 



As 0 foiioiv-up to the last Impact issue on futuristic 
( oncerns and /ort^casting, we're extremely pleased to be 
able to pre.sent a speech originally presented by Dennis 
Mendoivs and Leivis Perelman at the 28th Annual Con- 
ference of the American Association /or Higher Educa- 
tion held in Chicago in March. 1973. The implications o/ 
this speech should be especially germaine to the work of 
those involved in affective and interpersonal skills de- 
velopment, counseling, and guidance. 

A major point Drs. Meadows and Perelman make is 
that although technoiogy has create*^ many o/ our prob- 
lems, our educational system hasexr cerbated them even 
further through humani5N> neg? rt. Education has 
shortchanged humanity by e.-^phasixmg intellectual de- 
velopment while downplaying physical, emotional, and 
spiritual awareness and creativity. This didactic legacy 
has led to -misedurat^on" and •'anti-ecological" pre- 
paredness. We have reoched many limits to growth in an 
environmental sense, but we have yet to outgrow certain 
philosophical limitations that are putting us in an ever- 
tighteming future bind. 

Impact would like to thank the authors, the sponsoring 
association, and the publisher of this noteworthy presen- 
tation for enabling us to reprint it in its entirety. 



Introduction 

Each of us. whether a professor or administrator in 
higher education, is responsible in some way for structur- 
ing an educational environment within which students 
can acquire skills, personal values, perceptual habits, and 
a knowledge of facts and theories. Those acquisitions will 
determine in large measure the extent to which our cur- 
rent students are able to pursue fruitful careers over the 
next 50 years. In the year 2000 today's students will be 
only halfway through their professional careers. Thirty 
years from now. what assessment will they make of the 
education we provided them with today? What personal, 
organizational, and national problems will they have had 
to understand and and help resolve? What knowledge, 
what concepts of justice, of self, of social goals wi 11 prove 
ultimately to have been the best basis for our students 
contribution to the orderly evolution of this social sys- 
tem? 

Our educational efforts are based on two important 
concepts: 

A conctfpt of the necessary content of education. This concept is 
derived from an image of the resources, the constraints, the val- 
ues, and the personal coals that are likely to characterize this 
society in the coming aeradcs. 

A concept of the ethical foundations of formal educational pro- 
cesses, that 1?^. the rights and obligations implicit in each 
student-t*»a' >.er relationship. 

Until relatively recently the rate of material and de- 
mographic ch.mge in our society was very slow. Tech- 
nology, the level of population, and economic activity 
did not increase radically during the lifetimes of most 
individuals. One could thus identify through the study of 
history most of the important attributes of future society. 
The traditional goals of education and the nature of 
academic ethics could be modified gradually on the basis 
of experience. Now, however, the culmination of numer- 
ous global trends virtually ensures that our students will 
have to face a spectrum of challenges unprecendented in 



history. We must now complement the study of the past 
with an explicit examination of the future. From that 
analysis will come an improved basis for determining the 
most appropriate goals and premises of current educa- 
tion, e 

During the past two years a group of scientists and 
students have worked at MIT in a systematic effort to 
understand the causes and the future consequences of 
growth in the world's population and material output, 
two factors that will have a dominant influence on the 
global society within which our students will live. Their 
conclusions were presented in a non-technical summary. 
The Limits to Growth;* 

1. If the present growth trends in world population, 
industrialization, pollution, food production, and re- 
source depletion continue unchanged, the limits to 
growth on this planet will be reached sometime within 
the next 100 years. The most probable result will be a 
rather sudden and uncontrolled decline in both popula- 
tion and industrial activity. 

2. It is possible to alter these growth trends and to 
establish a condition of ecological and economic stability 
that is sustainable far into the future. The state of global 
equilibrium could be designed so that the basic material 
needs of each person on earth are satisfied and each 
person has an equal opportunity to realize his individual 
human potential. 

:j. If the world's people decide to strive for this second 
outcome rather than the first, the sooner they begin work- 
ing toattain it, the greater will be their chances of success. 

The analysis that leads to these results was conducted 
through the construction and the simulation of computer 
models of important global relationships. 
While computer modeling is an efficient way to sum- 
marize and analyze large amounts of data, the underlying 
premises of the study can be readily described and under- 

'Meadows. O H et al.. The Limits to Crowth. A Potomac: Associates Book. Unl- 
v«rs« Hooks. Now York. 1972. pp. 23-24. 
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stood wilhout recourse to computers. It is the premises of 
the research, not the detailed computer charts presented 
in Limits to Growth, that form the basis for this discus- 
sion. The global decline portrayed in Limits is not inevit- 
able. It only appears to be the most likely outcome of 
current trends If educators can understand the basic 
foundations cf the study and respond constructively to 
the challenges they pose, those trends can be altered. The 
purpose of this presentation is to summarize the basic 
assumptions underlying the study of limits to growth and 
to describe several of their implications for the process of 
higher education. 

Five attributes of the global system lead to the conclu- 
sion set forth in Limits to Growth. There will be no at- 
tempt here to "prove" the validity of all five assertions, 
since these five aspects of global society are obvious to 
most individuals. They have, in any event, been fully 
described elsewhere.^ It will be useful here only to de- 
scribe each aspect quickly and to illustrate its global 
aspects. 

Five Attributes of Global Society 

First, most materials and demographic aspects of the 
global system are growing at a rate unprecendented in 
history. Until very recently in man's tenure on earth, his 
population and economic activities grew globally at rates 
that caused them to double over periods of 1 ,000 to 2,000 
years or more. Now population is increasing at a rate that 
will cause it to double within about 30 years, and the rate 
of global population growth is increasing. Resource con- 
sumption and the release of pollutants are both growing 
at rates that will cause them to double within the next ten 
to 20 years. 

Second, there are many inescapable physical limits to 
material growth. The capacity of the environment to ab- 
sorb material or thermal emissions, the ability of the land 
to produce food, and the ability of the earth to yield 
economically useful deposits of nonrenewable resources 
are all finite. Technology cannot eliminate these limits, it 
can only permit society to use the resources of the earth 
somewhat more efficiently. These and other limits indi- 
cate that material and demographic growth will ulti- 
mately cease. For reasons cited in Limits to GrowtJi we 
may expect that the transition from growth to equilibrium 
will be substantially completed during the lifetimes of 
our students. 

The third fact has been aptly expressed by Commoner: 
"Fverything is connected to everj^hing else."^ No impor- 
tant part of the global society is completely disconnected 
from the others. For example, the future US energy policy 
will influence the amount of dollars available to Middle 
Eastern countries for the pursuit of their own political 
objectives. The policy will alter the price of oil imported 
into India, anc it will affect the global climate, the US 
environment, and the relative affluence and political 
power of several major US industries. The energy prob- 
lem is not a technical problem alone. It involves aspects of 
the v^^orld normally sequestered within the disciplines of 
political science, economics, geology, business adminis- 
tration, regional planning and other fields. The solution 
of problems in transportation, in food production, in en- 
vironmental protection, in housing will similarly affect 
many other aspects of global society. 

The fourth attribute of the global society is the long 
time delay inherent in cause and effect relationships. 
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whether physical, biological, social, political, economic, 
or other. For example, once US birth rates drop to re- 
placement levels, the population of our country will still 
grow for 70 years because of the momentum inherent in 
the age distribution of the population. Even after we 
begin to decrease the rate of DDT usage, the level of DDT 
in the marine environment will still continue to rise for 20 
years or more. There will still be DDT present iix marine 
fish in significant amounts well beyond the year 2020. 
Having now perceived the crisis engendered by the im- 
pending depletion of its domestic fossil fuel deposits, it 
may take the US five years to determine its long-term 
goals for energy use, ten years more to develop the ap- 
propriate technologies, and ten to 20 years more, at a 
minimum, to implement those new technical capabilities 
so that they begin to have a significant effect on the 
production and consumption of energy. Social relation- 
ships may involve the greatest delays of all. For example, 
the US has been working for more than 100 yearj; to 
eliminate racial discrimination, and the job has not yet 
been accomplished. 

The fifth fact is that virtually all of our economic and 
political actions are based on an assessment of near-term 
consequences alone. Those in politics care little for the 
benefits or the costs of their actions that will become 
apparent after the next election. Industrialists use a high 
rate of interest to determine the present monetary equi- 
valent of the future costs and benefits of current alterna- 
tives. With the interest rates commonly used, 10 to 15 
percent, no consequence of nr. dci further than five or ten 
years into the future is of any economic interest to indus- 
trialists today. Even individuals are short-sighted. All of 
us allocate our creative energies to the problem with the 
closest deadline, not to issues with the most important 
long-term consequences. 

The three conclusions of Limits to Growth cited above 

'Meadows. D.H.. ibid.; Meadows. D.L and D.H, Meadows (Rds^.T'^ -ard Global 
Equilibrium; Collected Papers. Wright-Allen Press. Cambridge. V. 1973; 
Meadows. D.L. et.al.. Dynamics of Growth in a Finite World. Wrigh. Hen Press, 
Cambridge. Mass. in press. 

Kximmoner. Barry. The Closing Circle. Bantam Books. New York. N Y. 1972, p.29. 
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are simply a logical conseque: '^e of these five facts. Any 
system will be unstable if it grows rapidly, has limits, is 
highly interrelated, incorporates long delays, and is gov- 
erned by short-torm perspectives. All of man's social, 
technological, economic, political institutions are thus 
inherently unstable, that is, they have a tendency to over- 
shoot their long-term goals. There are many illustrations 
of this fact. It is clear that the global population has 
already overshot the. levels that would permit satisfying 
the goals of health, education, and economic opportunity 
for all. The US Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future could find no economic or social 
advantagR in an increased population. Consider then by 
how much the populations of less industrialized areas 
have grovv'n past their most desirable levels. Today in the 
US it is clear that the energy system has also overshot the 
current limits to its ability to produce inexpensive and 
environmentally acceptable energy. The Limits fo Growth 
results are simply global extrapolations of events that are 
already clear in more restricted areas. 

Those who accept the above conclusions should im- 
mediately accept six challenges to the content, processes, 
and goals of traditional education: make the content 
problem-oriented; broaden the concept of oducation to 
include more than learning how 'o store and retrieve 
verbal information; dispense with the concept of disci- 
plines; recognize that education may be the displacement 
rather than merely the acquisition of knowledge; provide 
an ecological conscience and a new concept of man along 
with the tools and facts that are taught. The remainder of 
this presentation discusses these challenges and the ways 
in which they may be met. 

Changing the Content of Education 

Today, higher education is predominantly structured 
around disciplines instead of real world problems. We 
teach our students a set of facts and theories that are 
grouped together only because they are derived by mak- 
ing the same simplifying nssumjjtions about the real 
world or because they were developed through use of the 
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same analytical procedures. Unfortunately, the real 
world is not neatly divided into disciplines. We would 
laugh at a geographer who chose to specialize in only the 
areas that lay between two adjacent topographic lines on 
his maps, say 800' and 900' above sea level. Topographic 
lines are, of course, an artifact derived solely from our 
units of measurement. They do not exist in the real world. 
As a consequence, students of the geographer would not 
be able to navigate in the real world on the basis of what 
they had learned in his courses. 

Unfortunately the divisions between the traditional 
disciplines, for example economics and politics, are as 
artificial and unrelated to real world processes as the 
topographic lines on a map. The material taught in any 
one discipline is not alone sufficient for solving any 
significant social problem. Thus, we must complement 
the traditional disciplines with programs structured 
about real world problems. These new programs will take 
their content not from the stages of historical develop- 
ment of a disciplinary field but from the phases of real 
world problem solving: problem identification, data 
gathering, analysis, design of alternative solutions, 
choice from among competing alternatives, implementa- 
tion, and assessment. Specifically we must shift the con- 
tent of education to: 

1. Imbue our students with the recognition that the 
future can be deliberately created. It need not be just 
passively experienced. 

2. Provide students with an intuitive appreciation for 
the causes and the consequences, the costs and the ben- 
efits of material growth and social change. 

3. Provide formal, methodological tools for making 
useful statements about the future consequences of cur- 
rent actions. 

4. Teach how complex systems change over time. The 
social sciences deal primarly with static systems at 
equilibrium. The important real world problems are as- 
sociated with physical and social systems that are always 
in disequilibrium. 

5. Convey the notion of uncertainty, and teach the best 
use of partial information. 

6. Provide skills in the design of experiments to gather 
more information and teach techniques for analyzing 
data in order to identify causal relationships. 

7. Introduce the time dimension explicitly. Current 
actions have long-term consequences. Students should 
be trained to understand those distant results. They 
should be given the ethical foundation required when 
contemplating an action that is beneficial in the short run 
but whose costs must be borne by those in coming genera- 
tions. 

8. Acknowledge explicitly that man is destined to live 
in a finite world that will always impose some constraints 
on the range of options, l ne image of a future Utopia must 
be replaced with a vision of a limited world filled with 
difficult tradeoffs. Students should learn to make choices 
that inevitably involve compromise. 

9. Describe the behavior of real world organizations. 
Without a realistic understanding of the motivations and 
the leverage points in industrial and political bureauc- 
racies, our students will inescapably be frustrated at their 
inability to bring about desirable changes in the organiza- 
tions that govern so much of modern life. 

10. Teach the concept of goals that adapt slowly over 
time in response to new information. 
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In short, we must decrease the emphasis on teaching 
facts and theories, most of which will be incorrect or 
irrelevant within a few years. Instead we should change 
the content of higher education so that it provides our 
students with skills necessary to identify their own 
theories and to assess the accuracy and relevance of those 
theories in a milieu of constantly expanding knowledge 
and changing goals. 

While the changes outlined above are necessary, they 
are not sufficient. To meet the challenges posed by the 
limits to growth we must also alter our concept of the 
ethics underlying formal educational processes. 

Changing the Concept of Education 

The predominant conception of what the process of 
"education" is and ought to be is so narrowly constricted 
that it will be difficult to extend the content of education 
in the directions indicated above. Many educators harbor 
the rather naive belief that if only the /acts about the 
ecological and social crises confronting man could be 
widely disseminated then the majority of men, being 
rational, would join in pursuit of the goal of global 
equilibrium. Yet no one is predominantly rational in his 
behavior. A vast ''educational'* campaign has been un- 
derway for some years now to make people aware of the 
facts linking cigarette smoking to disease and death; there 
is probably not a smoker in American who doesn't know 
that smoking is likely to impair his health and decrease 
his life expectancy; yet cigarette sales climb higher and 
higher. Thus, ''education" has not even made people act 
in their own long-term self-interest. 

The total requirement is for educational processes as 
part of a social servo-muchanism that can gain control of a 
world rua amok and that can lead it toward and maintain 
it in a state of sustainable equilibrium. Such a mechanism 
must be capable of cultivating the kinds of human know- 
ledge, attitudes and behaviors that are commensurate 
with a state of global equilibrium, and therefore must 
embrace tlis full range of non-coericive behavior control 
technology. What such a mechanism should be 
called — whether education, communication, persuasion, 
propaganda, etc. — is somewhat immaterial as long as the 
essential function is recognized. We prefer the term 
"Ecological Education." "Ecological*' because the goal is 
to resolve a situation of global ecological crisis by the 
establishment and maintenance of global* ecological 
equilibrium. "Educaxion" because, in spite of the often 
narrowly-restricted connotations of the word, it derives 
from the Latin verbeducare, which means "to lead forth": 
precisely what a mechanism for moving our society to- 
ward the stationary state must do. 

Ecological Education, then, must be an effective 
mechanism for producing individual and social changes 
on a global basis to steer human society away from its 
current collision course with ecological catastrophe. It 
must be clearly understood, moreover, that when we 
speak of Ecological Education we are not merely discus- 
sing somp esoteric subset of the general educational 
system — like Adult Education, or Sex Education — rather, 
we are speaking of a new vision of the meaning of "educa- 
tion" in terms of both goals and processes. 

First, we must open our conception of the processes of 
education to embrace all phenomena that influence the 
cybernetic process called "learning". The fundamental 
weakness of our traditional conception of education is 




that it is based on an erroneous model of learning. For this 
reason Illich finds "schooling" to be not only irrelevant, 
but even antithetical to true "leaining.'* Pre-ecological 
education envisions learning as an essentially linear, 
open-ended process: information deemed relevant by the 
educational system is transmitted from the teacher to the 
student where it is to be processed and stored and later 
retrieved for the purpose of testing to see whether the 
information has been processed correctly and is still in 
storage. 

True "learning" is c non-linear, closed-ended, looped 
or cyclical process. In its simplest conception, '* learning" 
requires identification of the 'gestalt* of organism-in- 
environment, a capacity for the organism, or individual, 
to interact or respond to its environment, and feedback to 
the organism from its interaction or response. Feedback is 
what makes "learning" a cyclical process, a closed loop. 
Without feedback, communication between an indi- 
vidual end his environment can result in the exchange of 
information, but not in "learning." 

But feedback is only a necessary, and not a sufficient 
condition for "learning" to take place. Communication 
between individual and environment and feedback on 
tho individual's response to the environment only insure 
the possibility for the individual to exercise ,some degree 
of control over his relationship with the environment. 
"Learning" enables one not merely to control his be- 
havior within a given environment, but further to adapt 
to novel or changing conditions in the environment. Such 
adaptation implies a process of induction, or generaliza- 
tiops over past interactions with the environment accord- 
ing to some criterion. 

In simple terms, "learning'* always requires the pro- 
cess of experimentation, of trial-and-error. It is clear 
where the antithesis between "schooling" and "learn- 
ing" lies: "learning" requires trials and errors, but 
"schooling" frustrates trials and punishes errors. This is 
not to say that "learning" does not take place within the 
system of "schooling"; but the "learning" which does 
occur is largely incidental and those who do "leaxn" are 
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merely monitored, graded and classified by the system 
and then, at the tmd of the ^schooling** process, are chan- 
neled into various social and economic strata, according 
to the amount of information they have processed. The 
••schooling'* system does very little to cultivate ••learn- 
ing'* and a great deal to stifle it by the system's over- 
whelming insistence on information processing as the 
fundamental model of system performnance. 

But if the "schooling" system has been hostile, or even 
just indifferent, to this initial or ''proto" level of ••learn- 
ing," there is yet a higher level of "learning' —what Gre- 
gory Bateson has labeled ••deutero-learning." ••Deutero- 
learning" is the process of ••learning how to learn" (this 
requires feedback of a still higher order, or different logi- 
cal type than simple or ••proto-learning"). ••Schooling" 
evaluates students according to their capacity for ••learn- 
ing" with the minimal number of trials and errors; it is not 
surpris ing then that IQ, which measures this capacity, is a 
strong predictor of academic ••success." But there is 
nothing sacrosanct or especially valuable about this par- 
ticular ••style^^ of •leaiaing" except that it interferes min- 
imally with the information processing activity with 
which the ••schooling" system fills most of its time, and 
that it also interferes minimally with the sccioeconomic 
stratification process which the system serves so well. In 
any case, whether out of malice or indifference or ^heev 
blindnesfi. the "schooling" system does nothing lo culti- 
vate ••deutero-learning." the learning of the skills of 
learning itself. 

It is at the level of deutero-learning, as well as at the 
level of proto-learning, that the major work of Ecological 
Education needs to be done. SimpJy imparting in/orma- 
tion about the eroJogicaJ crisis will do JittJe to effect the 
kinds of changes in human behavior that are necessary 
/or planetcry survival. Even if we succeed in cultivating 
the kind of learning necessary to enable people to adapt 
themselves to the nev/ conditions of a state of global 
equilibirum, we will not have gone far enough. Ulti- 
mately we are going to have to cultivate a new. ecological 
consciousness, initially among those who exercise the 




greatest degree of control over the dynamics of the 
social/ecological system and eventually among the popu- 
lation as a whole. We must teach people new modes of 
thinking and of knowing, and this necessarily means 
learning new ways of learning. Thus Ecological Educa- 
tion must function at the level of deutero-learning, and 
perhaps even beyond. 

Perhaps one of the best descriptions of a holistic, 
ecological mode of thinking is provided by Robert 
Heinlein's contemporary classic 'science-fiction* novel, 
Stanger in a Strange Land.^ Valentine Michael Smith, the 
book's hero, is a human whose singular fate was to be 
raised from infancy by Martians. Smith's body may be 
human but his mind is distinctly Martian, vastly exceed- 
ing the power of even the most extraordinary terrestrial 
mind. The initial and most important lesson that he 
teaches his human comrades is the art of ••grokking." 
••Grok" is a Martian word that can only be understood— or 
grokked— by induction, i.e., by reading the book. Essen- 
tially, however, the word means to comprehend some- 
thing completely, holistically, "in all its fullness," with 
the additional connotation to love, cherish and to praise. 

The ••grokking" mode of thought seems to be emerging 
as a major fallout of modern computer technology, espe- 
cially ;n the fields of systems analysis in general and in 
Jay Forrester's system dynamics methodology in particu- 
lar. One finds more and more people in these fields talk- 
ing about ••thinking in systems" in a manner strongly 
reminiscent of Heinlein's "grokking." Jay Forrester has 
observed that complex systems— systems characterized 
by high-order, nonlinear, multi-loop feedback 
structure — are predominantly "counterintuitive" in their 
behavior. Therefore, they are best analyzed and under- 
stood with the help of formal models and high speed 
computers. But many of Forrester's colleagues and stu- 
dents have found that experience with system dynamics 
eventually enables them to •^grok" tne behavior of coni- 
plex systems to a large extent without the machine's 
assistance; hence the rise of "thinking in systemc." 

The relevance of all this to the ecological crisis is ap- 
parent to anyone familiar with the science of ecology- 
The laws of Nature are not independent of each other; 
living things are not autonomous. Neither the laws nor 
the things they govern can be understood as discrete 
entities since they are all raveled in an elaborate knot 
called the ecosystem. Forrester's caveat regarding the 
counterintuitive behavior of complex systems has its 
analog in Barry Commoner's aphoristic fourth law of 
ecology: "There's no such thing as a free lunch. 
Biologist Garret Hardin says the same thing a little differ- 
ently: We can never do merely one thing. To comprehend 
the ecosystem it is not enough to merely know the parts of 
it; rather one must be able to "grok" the whole. 

Ecological consciousness, then, is the grokking-level 
awareness of the global ecosystem, of its synergetic be- 
havior, of its complexity, of its connectedness, and of the 
place and role of man within its multidimensional we.^. 
Since the global ecosystem includes all biomes and 
biocenoses as well as all anthropocentrically-defined 
••man-made" (as if autonomous from ''natural*') 
systems — e.g.. cities, corporations, governments, rail- 
roads, schools, etc. — as subsystems, ecological con- 

^Heinlein. Robert A.. Stronger Jn a Strang© Land. Berkley Medallion Books. New 
York. N Y . 1988. 
H^ommoner. op. cit.. p. 41. 
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sciousness is a holistic vision of on-going worldwide life 
processes in synergetic combination. In cultivating 
ecological consciousness, the emphasis must be on pro- 
cess and form, on cybernetic structure, on unifying prin- 
ciples that govern dynamic behavior, rather than on 
categorical pigeon-holing, naming of parts, simplistic 
pairing of cause and effect. To put it metaphorically, the 
emphasis must be on the rules of the game and tiie 
strategy of the play, rather than on the score of the game 
and the names of the players. 

Adisciplinary Education 

Holistic education in "systems thinking" can only be 
accomplished by extracting education from the narrow- 
mindedness of disciplines and departments. The re- 
sponse to the urgent need for Ecological Education by 
educational professionals has, to a discouraging extent, 
been parochial at best and self-serving at worst. Not only 
has the response to date been grossly inadequate in total 
scope, but what work has been done in this field has been 
seriously vitiated by a double-barreled parochialism: a 
parochialism of form and a parochialism of content. 

The parochialism of form derives from professional 
specialization in educational media: in-school, out-of- 
school, mass media, etc. Those working in the established 
school system often discount or disparage out-of-school 
or non-formal approaches. Those specializing in the lat- 
ter may sympathize with Illich's deprecation of schooling 
and disdain any efforts carried on within the educational 
establishment. Those who consider themselves Com- 
munication Specialists regularly eschew any identifica- 
tion with the field of Education, and sometimes look 
down their noses at any educator who has the temerity to 
venture onto their elite turf. 

The parochialism of content has perhaps an even more 
debilitating effect on efforts to promulgate an ecological 
consciousness. This parochialism is characterized by the 
fragmentation of the content of what should be Ecological 
Education into almost countless subsets. At the highest 
level there is the schism between Population Education 
on the one hand, and Environmental Education on the 
other. Beyond this chimerical dichotomy there are even 
more subdivisions. On the population side we have De- 
mographic EducLtion, Family Planning Education, Sex 
Education, Family Life Education, etc. On the environ- 
mental side we have Ecology Education, Conservation 
Education, Health Education, Urban Studies, Forestry, 
Environmental Law, etc. 

These two kinds of parochialism hobble our efforts to 
develop a truly ecological pedagogy, an educational pro- 
cess that is ecological not only in subject matter, but in its 
structure and dynamics as well. The content of Ecological 
Education must be as broad as the content of human life 
itself. It must be directed at all four dimensions of human 
development: intellectual, emotional, physical, and 
spiritual. Furthermore it must operate through all of the 
media that comprise the total learning environment. This 
means we must broaden our concept not only of what is 
education, but even more importantly, of who is an 
educator. The ranks of educators include more than just 
school teachers and college professors; they include 
journalists, politicians, lawyers, clergymen, union lead- 
ers, advertising executives, physicians, corporation pres- 
idents, and others. In short, an educator is anyone who 
cultivates **learning'' in others. It is crucially important 



that we understand who the educators in our society are, 
because the first objective of Ecological Education must 
be to educate the educators, to cultivate their ecological 
consciousness so that they may integrate it intotheir roles 
and goals within the society. 

Education Versus Miseducation 

In the Heavenly City of St. Augustine, evil was viewed 
as a negative or neutral force, in the sense that evil was 
only the absence of good or the lack of virtue. Thus the 
way to eliminate evil or sin w^as to augment or proliferate 
good or virtue. On the other hand, the Manichean vision 
found evil as a positive force which actively and devi- 
ously combatted the forces of good and virtue. 

In the ecological context, many educators have worked 
on the tacit assumption that the anti*ecological con- 
sciousness is an Augustinian, passive kind of evil: not so 
much an active antagonist as a pervasive ignorance, a lack 
of awareness that can be overcome by the dissemination 
of information, rational discussion, etc. This is not to say 
that the environmental movement as a whole has not been 
characterized by a Manichean viewpoint, because, of 
course, it often has. The rhetoric of envii onmentalism has 
been replete with **bad guys," from robber barons to radi- 
cal liberals; but the educators have generally envisioned 
themselves, quite ingenuously, as standing above, and 
being insulated from these dialectics, on a pinnacle of 
scholarly objectivity. The result of this Augustinian view 
of the ecological crisis in the field of education is that 
many educators active in this area have emphasized 
expansion of learning rather than displacement. That is, 
since they view the anti-ecological conscience, or ecolog- 
ical ignorance, as being neither willful nor malicious, the 
efforts of these educators tend to stress increasing aware- 
ness of various aspects of the ecological crisis, with the 
naive expectation that this will result in the salubrious 
alteration of the basic human attitudes and behaviors that 
lie at the very heart of the crisis itself. Since they do not 
recognize, or at least do not admit the existence of any 
countervailing anti-educating force save passive ignor- 
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ance. they generally deprecate any educational process 
that can be stigmatized as •'persuasion/' ••indoctrina- 
tion/' or •'propaganda/' 

But the fact is that the alternative to Ecological Educa- 
tion is not merely the vacuum of ignorance. In reality, our 
society is largely shaped and governed by an elaborate 
and potent system of anti-ecological education that per- 
meates the total learning environment: the school, the 
home, the peer group, the media, as well as the physical 
environment itself. The system teaches us fiom the craole 
to the grave all of the cardinal lesson.s that underlie the 
very internecine .situation in u'hich we now find our- 
selves: make babies, build, buy. consume, waste, fight 
wars, dump. burn. hate, escape, obey, make more babies, 
buy more things, make more money, get a higher posi- 
tion, get a bigger house, drive a bigger car. more is better, 
bigger is superior, growth is wonderful, everybody wins. 
This is the litany of what Herman Daly calls ••Grow- 
thmania." and it pervades and reverberates through every 
corner of our society: it bombards us from every direction 
and via all the communication/education media that con- 
stitute the total learning environment. In fact, since 
McLuhan tells us that the medium is \he message, it is 
clear that these media not only deliver the message of 
dysecology , but are. in and of themselves, dysecological 

So the Ecological Educator, to be truly effective, must 
adopt a Manichean view of the challenge that confronts 
him. It is not enough to spread the gospel of ecology: one 
must also attack the devil. Satan, in this case, is the 
system of antiecological education. This is a powerful 
force at loose in the world today that is activoly working 
to widen the gap between fertility and mortality, and to 
promote irresponsible parenthood: that is huckstering 
the meretricious dream of material affluence and fueling 
the fires of economic imperialism and ecological devasta- 
tion. The people of the world are not going to stop their 
headlong rush to disaster unless someone persuades 
them to do so. The magnitude of the task is awesome. We 
must convince the leaders, the •'educators" of the 
world— statesmen, politicians, businessmen, planners, 
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journalists, teachers, soldiers, preachers, etc. — to radi- 
cally alter not only their most basic policies and beliefs, 
but their total behavior and lifestyles, i.e.. their total con- 
sciousness. 

Education and Conscience 

The fifth challenge lies in creating a new ethical basis 
for action. There are certain broad principles and rules of 
conduct that are assumed to shape, if not actually control, 
the behavior of any society. Written or unwritten, values, 
ethics or morals are fairly ubiquitous notions of what a 
society ought to do. if not what it actually does. Taken in 
toto. these things comprise what we commonly call "con- 
science." 

The dividing line between conscience and conscious- 
ne.ss is necessarily vague. Regardless of one's philosophy, 
it is evident that the viability of any system of ethics, in 
sum. any social conscience, must be grounded upon the 
conception of reality as reflected in consciousness. Thus 
men who owned slaves could write that "all men are 
created equal, endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights": this was no moral dilemma for those 
whose consciousness classified slaves as property and 
not as men. Conscience constitutes a set of guidelines for 
behavior, but a set of guidelines that is only applied in 
certain circumstances which are defined by a model of 
reality, i.e.. by consciousness. Distortions and loopholes 
in our consciousness therefore create morally neutral ter- 
ritory in the real world: moral free-fire zones where indi- 
vidual and collective human behavior are freed from any 
ethical constraint, and are governed solely by the dictates 
of expediency. 

It is no surprise that the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions. Conscience, uninformed by the apt percep- 
tion of reality provided by a valid consciousness, creates 
its own devils. Mankind's highest moral principles have 
provided the strongest motivation for history's greatest 
abominations. And the trend is still going strong, as 
events in Vietnam, in Northern Ireland, in Bangladesh, 
and in the so-called "Holy Land" have demonstrated so 
graphically. So it is equally unsurprising that our frenetic 
social crises are embedded within an even vaster, niore 
virulent, and unattenuated ecological crisis. At a lime 
when we should be learning to treat animals and other 
living things like men. humanely, we are still treating 
men like animals. 

The ecological conscience, then, is not far different 
from our established collection of moral/ethical guides to 
human behavior. The major difference is that the ecologi- 
cal conscience enlarges the relevant universe of estab- 
lished moral/ethical guides to human behavior. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to found a completely new. 
ecological religion in order to promulgate the ecological 
conscience. It would be enough if our existing theology or 
philosophy could adapt to a more viable model of reality, 
i.e.. to a new ecological consciousness. This will only 
come as we combine better knowledge of the physical 
environment with a more subtle understanding of man. 

The Concept of Man 

It has long been a popular view anriong environmen- 
talists that the ultimate roots of our ecological crisis lie in 
our fundamental consciousness. However this recogni- 
tion often breaks down into a dialectic between Western 
versus Eastern modes of thought. The former are given 
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most of the blame for our current predicament and the 
latter are advanced as the keys to salvation. Lynn White, 
Jr. originally put forth the thesis that the historical roots of 
our ecological crisis derive ficm the most basic tenets of 
the Western, Judeo-Christian tradition, citing, for exam- 
ple, the Biblical mandate for man to have "dominion over 
the earth.'' White's thesis has been absorbed into the 
thinking of many leading figures in the environmental 
field, such as Ian McHarg, who asserts that the essential 
source of our current ecological plight is " . . . the very 
core of our tradition, the Judeo-Christian-Humanist view 
which is so unknowing of nature and of man, which has 
bred and sustained his simple-minded anthropocentrism 
and anthropomorphism."^ Thus many have been led to 
embrace those oriental disciplines which seem most alien 
to occidental thought— Zen, the Tao, Vedanta and 
Yoga — as the ecological mode of thinking. 

This view of Western thought as anti-ecological and 
Eastern thought as ecological has some objective basis, 
yet ultimately it is too simplistic to be very usefui. It is 
true that many of the root causes of our ecological crisis 
can be traced to dysfunctional aspects of Western 
thought, but many of those aspects can also be found in 
traditions other than the Judeo-Christian one. In fact, our 
current ecological crisis is not the first one in human 
history; man has precipitated ecological crises through- 
out his history and on every continent. Civilization of any 
kind. East or West, being necessarily ba.sed on agricul- 
ture, has always resulted in severe, and often fatal, stress. 
Only tribal peoples, living predominantly as hunter- 
gatherers, have managed to remain largely in harmony 
with the natural environment. 

The Western mode of thought admittedly has many 
dysecological aspects to it. As McHarg says, it is an- 
thropocentric and anthropomorphic, setting man apart 
from, and dominant over Nature, viewing man as God- 
like, or perhaps more significantly, God as manlike. The 
emphasis on materialism, on hierarchy, on the conquest 
of Nature, on the Protestant Ethic, etc. all have had their 
ecologically deleterious side effects. But there are posi- 
tive aspects as well. There is a strong underlying al- 
truism. There is the emphasis on science and art, a respect 
for leason and natural law, an impulse toward intellec- 
tual advancement. It is significant that the old conserva- 
tion and the more recent environmental movements are 
distinctly Western phenomena. 

Of course, the Eastern mode of thinking has much to 
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recommend it, both generally and particularly from an 
ecological point of view. Where the Western mode of 
thinking in anthropocentric, linear, discrete and simplis- 
tic, the Eastern mode is cosmic, nonlinear, continuous 
and complex, which makes it far more congruent with 
ecological reality. But the Eastern mode also tends to 
fatalism, passivity, anti-technicalism and anti- 
intellectualism, which are not very helpful attributes for 
dealing with the kinds of pressing problems that make up 
today*s ecological crisis. 

We need to work toward a mode of thinking that com- 
bines desirable aspects of both Eastern and Western as 
well as other, more "primitive" modes of thinking, in 
order to develop human minds that are better suited to 
comprehending the truest and most vital nature of "real- 
ity." This last is our greatest challenge. 

Conclusion 

The economist John Stuart Mill was able, in 1857. to 
foresee the ultimate end to rapid material growth. His 
questions in response to that perception posed a chal- 
lenge that has been ignored for over a century. 

Towards what ultimate point is society tending by its industrial 
progress? When the progress ceases, in what condition are we to 
expect that it will leave mankind?^ 

The answers to his questions are not yet predeter- 
mined. While the transition to material equilibrium is 
inevitable, the path is not. Whatever may be the nature of 
the steady state that lies ahead, its basic dimensions will 
be largely influenced by the choices our students exercise 
or ignore during their lifetimes. If we as educators ignore 
the challenges, our students will have little perception of 
or control over the forces that stop growth. Equilibrium 
will be imposed through natural and social processes 
outside their control. The collapses of civilizations past 
suggest that the process would be likely to serve no one's 
objectives. If we can acknowledge and respond construc- 
tively to the educational challenges posed by limits to 
growth, then we and our students can provide the intel- 
lectual and moral foundation for a stable and just equilib- 
rium that provides well for man's basic needs. I 

^cHa^^ I an L. . Design with Nature. Doubleday/Natural History Press. New York. 

^ill. John S. "Principles of Political Econoiny * in The CoJJected Works of fohi 
Stuart Mill V.W . Bladen and J M. Robsun (Eds.). University of Toronto Press. 
Toronto. 1965. 

For reference list see the Bibliography section at the back 
of this issue. 
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resources for practicing counselors 



Two Special Approaches 
to Career Education 

Throughout the US the ca^ee' educa- 
tion trend nas caused scmoo: systems to 
generate specia: prog^^^ns r^ose stu- 
dents With spec-a: neecs hEW .u^ci MiE 
are tunoing tAo si-ec r r'^-^-M'^'s 
those students ^Niv-^ig ♦oa orr 'V.'^ t e^f to 
explore ?h^> v'^ ao' i i a^, 
prografi^ is INMED • ; 'r"* r ''"r^ 'j'" 
versity NcM'^ Da'-cVi ■ • ; y - .a >' 
Indian you^qs^e's '-^--^^ 1' - ^ ' 
Surrounding ^t.itt-N ' ^- i ' 

The pfogM'^i ^ee**^ ■ ' -i y ^ 
dents 'h math Eng tj.i-^.* 
scences— a'eas Ar^e'e ^ ^-'e^ 
education mav hav^» nee^ -^a Jeca-ate On 
the secondary 'o>o' ^twHorts -.a-e tne 
chance to nneet wt^^ ^Tu^dicii tf>an^^ ot 
physicjans and dentists and taiK to tr.em 
about opportune. es ^n the health field 
Special labs are made available to the 
students for completing their homework 
and tor individualizir^g their instruction 
For further mformat«on contact Lois 
Steele. University of North Dakota. Grand 
Forks. ND 

Another program. Employer-Based 
Career Education operated by the Ap- 
paiachia Education Laboratory. Inc and 
contracted under NIE. v^orks with students 
m the Charleston West Virginia area The 
goal of this program is to give students an 
awareness of what certain jobs entail 
—what skills are needed, what the job is 
really like This program is set up to fulfill 
this goal by having the students visit em- 
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pioymenr sites to learn about the world of 
AOrk through observation of reaMife situa- 
»'Ons 

Eligibility Expanded 
by Welfare Reform 
l'ro|$raiii 

Beg 'nnmg January 1. 1974. responsibil- 

■ tv for much of the nation s public assis- 
tance and wr-jlfare was taken over by the 
Federal Social Security Administration 
included m the takeover is aid to the blind, 
aged and disabled— a responsibility for- 
merly shared by county and state govern- 
ments 

The new federal program is called 

■ Supplemental Security income" and its 
abbreviation is SSl The SSI program ex- 
pands eligibility to include blind and dis- 
abled people under 18 years of age A 
family formerly receiving ADC who has a 
mentally retarded, mentally ill. disabled, 
or blind child at home is now eligible for 
additional assistance under SSI Such a 
family will continue to receive ADC from 
the state but also may apply for the 
S130-a-month assistance allowance 

School social workers, attendance 
teachers, and other pupil service workers 



who have considerable contact with wel- 
fare recipients should be aware of the im- 
plications of this new legislatio."* and the 
changes effectea by SSI. 

Youth Hai^ Its Say 

Multitudes of studies have bef n under- 
taken to investigate drug abuse programs 
directed at youth Most of these investiga- 
tive approaches have taken the bent of the 
empiricist looking at his population sam- 
ple The people studies, however, have 
had little say m correcting the drug abuse 
problem Now Casper Weinberger has in- 
itiated a new approach to the d^ug cam- 
paigti Young people will be asked to de- 
velop tfieir own approaches to solving 
drug abuse problems under a national 
search b oked by HEW. HEW s plans ir\;^ 
elude anaiionwideconferencethis May to 
showcase the best projects Some pro- 
jects will be funded as models for other 
communities to adapt to their own needs. 
The idea is being earned out by the Na- 
tional Search. Alcohol Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration. Rockville. 
MD 20852 

Healtb Careers^ 
Anyone? 

Want to start a high school Health 
Career Club'^ North Carolina has success- 
fully formed 603 health career clubs (73 m 
high school. 529 m junior high schools, 
and one in college) with 2.800 members 
These groups, which were chartered with 
Health Career Clubs of North Carolina, re- 
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ce«ve hOiilth (:af(M;f intorfTuitjofi (.onlrit)iitt? 

to arUl IVCOlyi! a St«|N' ••fW.l«»tl»'f .ittL'tKj 

the annual Club Corigross .ind n(;riurjalrj 
members for state offices (♦your school is 
interested m startmg a Health Careers 
Club write Mary Alice Shernii Staff As- 
sociate Health Careers Program North 
Carolina Hospital Associal»ofi PO Box 
10937 Raleigh NC 27605 

Dcutvehland ll»cr V%A 

Take hear! admiss«ons people— a riew 
source of ^tuch^nt recruits may be on the 
way to help fill your er^ipty coiloqe class- 
rooms The source of this new studer;i 
clientele is G(nrnciny Right now 30 000 
German students are certified ready tor 
college work hut cJassroom space in 
Germany is unavailable Georgetown Uni- 
versity IS wofkmc) on a pilot program to 
hrifuj 500 SLK.h stiKje»r)is. who have (qual- 
ified for university attendance into the US 
The students will t;o selected for the pro- 
gram on a competit/v(; t)asis and must be 
proficient in Erighsh Sinct? tfie college 
f)rep program in German high schools is 
two years longer than here m the states, it 
IS anticipated that the German students 
will enter American universities at the 
junior level They or their government will 
foot the bill 

llan€lwri(iii|$ on the Wall 

People >eact m various ways to graffiti 
found in the nation s outhouses These 
terse sometimes witty, usually ribald 
statements have broci reactions of laugh- 
ter chagrin or condemnation among their 
readers Now social scientists have 
r-roughf graftiti tfierapy into their 
PSychiatrK wards The catalyst for initiat- 
ing ftJis fhfT.jpy was an inciden) that oc- 
curred at St Joseph s Hospital m Chicago 
where a catatonic patient, with w^^om no 
one could communicate discovered a 
ftiispltUTrd kjitickboard Wneri no one was 
looking p«(:ked up tfie chalk and wrote 
some very direct comments expressing 
his feehngs The head nurse discovered 
the comments and responded with some 
of her own Thf? patient answered and a 
new fTiediurn for conunurncaton opened 
up The staff was so impressed by tfns 
'new means of cornmunicating that it 
placed a blackboard m the dining hall 
Gradually more patients started to re- 
spend through this media thus opening 
up additional ave/uies of commi.- .-cation 
between the therapists and patients Now 
graffiti therapy is as important an aspect of 
S! Josephs rehabilition program as are 
group therapy and psychodrama 

To Have and Have ^€^1 

How do people empathi/e with others 
whose life situations are very different from 
their own'^ It js very difficult, and often 
downnght u^nnviting to try. particularly for 



a physically able person who is trying to 
(^■^ln understanding of the rnfirm and h.and- 
■ capped Torn Vernier a fiigh school stu- 
dent from Mascoutah Illinois offers arnn. 
genious idea on how the "have s can gam 
a greater degree of sensitivity toward the 
have not s The idea is to hve blind- 
folded in ti fiontial classroom setting for at 
least an hour While this part of the idea is 
not new Tom feels that this experience 
can become meaningful when one has the 
exoefience videotaped Viewmrj and dis- 
cussing the "have not venture may make 
one better understand how another human 
f^iust e.icounter the world 




mtcii Johnny €oine» 
Marehinj^ Home 

The commitment of men to the Vietnam 
war IS at an end. but as long as we have an 
armed force we will have veterans 
Monies granted to higher education hi- 
stitutions for veterans attending colleges 
and universities are becommg more read- 
ily available, but a greater amount may be 
needed m the next fiscal year than ever 
before More than $25 million has been 
appropriated to veteran outreach offices 
offering veterans peer counseling arid 
other forms of help Institutions with full- 
time veteran students will receive $300 
per veteran Another $150 per veteran is 
provided to the school if it provides spe- 
cial remedial courses to veterans needing 
such assistance The goal of the prograrn 
IS to reach young vets who may have failed 
m high school and who see little need to 
take advantage of fheir G I Bill benefits It 

anticipated mat before long tfie pro- 
gram will show increasing numt)ers of vet- 
erans enrolled in school, particularly 
those who otherwise may have ended up 
on unemployment rolls 



If you had your druthers, would yOu 
rather interact with man or machine'?^ In an 
attempt to learn tfie effect of differential 
counseling techniques with clients of dif- 
fering levels of counseling readiness, a 
high and low counseling readiness group 
of high school sophomores were divided 
into two groups, each containing half 
highs and half lows One group was voca- 
tionally counseled on an individual basis, 
while the other was counseled by a com- 
puterised vocational information program. 
The predictiori was that high readiness 
subjects would change their vocational 
cfioices more with the computerised pro- 
gram while lows would Change more with 
individual counseling Only the latter pre- 
diction was confirmed, suggesting that 
stuc^ents find individual counseling pref- 
erable to machine-made assistance 

When it comes to names what was good 
enough for grandpa may not be good 
enough for junior A California study 
sought to determine whether pupils* 
names influenced teacher judgement in 
awarding grades Two sets of papers were 
submitted for evaluation, under fictitious 
names, to experienced and student 
teachers Some names were identified by 
the researcher as "winners * (David. 
Michael), while others were seen as "los- 
ers (Hubert. Elmer) Both sets of teachers 
scored the papers with ^'loser ' names a 
full grade lower than those with "winner" 
names A similar experiment with girls' 
names proved inconclusive It may be that 
boys with unusual names feel they are dif- 
ferent, hence they become defensive and 
thereby offensive to teachers 

A httic kid hiis enough troubles being 
little-he doesn't have to bt Egbert, be- 
Sides! 

" * • • ill. r ' M t . ' 

Do little girls really like to play at being 
mommies'^ According to a study of kin- 
dergarteners they do When a teacher re- 
moved the entire trapping of the doll 
corner to test what would occur nothing 
special happened the first two oays But 
on the third day an "underground doll 
movement sprouted The little girls im- 
provised a doll corner from blocks and 
boxes in the room The teacher felt that. 
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had riot been '^tereotvpicaHy brdinvVcJS»H}cl 
into doil-piaving but enjoyea it because 
their relationship to th.eir mothers was very 
importarit to thorn Bovs Spent little time m 
the lik)- Ck^rfitM pfhaps becauSu^ the 
ma}Or tocus 'S tht^ mother, and also l)0- 
caiise the activity is tOw pa^ssive tor boys ot 
this restless age group 

The dttfefing needs ot Oovb ana' girls 
should <^/vvtiyS ^e noted, ana aZ/owecf for. 
m :na r.^r^qv ot activities encouraged in 
ar)d Out ot the cUiS^room 




Sardines may be happy as clams 
packed tightly mto their cans, but most 
humans pretor some breathing space In 
ar> experiment examining behavior under 
ditterent crowding conditions, ten groups 
of tour- and five-year old children were 
observed for two play per ods. m a 90 
square foot room and m a 265 square foot 
•'oom Several interesting points were 
noted which contradict other research on 
crowding There was significantly more 
aggression b/ boys m the less crowded 
room, girls acted about the same under 
both conditions The experimenter telt that 
when the num.be>' ot oeople remained con- 
stant while space char^ged people did not 
regard others as the cause of their discom- 
fort and hence did not harbor or act out 
hostilities Greater space permits more 
physical mobility allowing boys the op- 
portunity for acting o'jI Another interest- 
ing Observation mvoived interaction 
an^ong the chiiOren In the more crowded 
condition children engaged m less in- 
teractive play and spent more time m sol- 
itary activities most iikely because the 
very nature of the crowding made motor 



activity difficult 

It s hard to stand agamst the crowd 
— even whefi you re sure you are right In a 
study on group reaction to deviance m 
xjttitudes v]^^^>-U^ members confrorited and 
evaluated people wiio always agreed, al- 
ways disagreed, agreed then disagreed, 
or a:sagreed then agreed with general 
group opinion Results suggest that, re- 
gardless ot opinion shifts along ♦he way. 
an individual is rated favorably if his final 
response is m keeping with model group 
opinion Disagreement is attributed to be- 
lief in ow?i opinion, desire to be assertive, 
and wish to see self as different from unat- 
tractive others Agreement is attributed to 
desire to be linked and a wish to see self 
as similar to attractive others (opinion 
molders) 

Helping protessror^als triust \Nork to les- 
sen [he effects of band\A/agon psychology 
and ostfrch mentality 

U> ObU 'A'U 

The words may be the same but the 
message >s different How we respond to 
social influence depends upon our per- 
ceptions of the messsenger. Rodriges and 
Raven (1S72) worked on a study that ex- 
amined school social influence situations 
involving teachers and peers on the basis 
of Six categories of power, coercion, re- 
ward, expertness. legitimacy, reference to 
the influence, and information Junior high 
students responded to a hypothetical re- 
quest to pick up papers and books by 
either the teacher or student seated 
nearby They were asked why they re- 
sponded to the task Teacher came out 
highest m "legitimate" power while stu- 
dents ranked highest in referent power 
(friends) 

It is welcome news that students re- 
sponded in very limited fashion to the 
categories of coercion and re\Narrl. for 
both teacher and student acquairitancfn It 
would seem that all we need do is to estab- 
lish a valid case for our requests-in a 
fnendl/ wa/. of course-^nd presto^ Com- 
pliance' 



Time was when women were afraid to be 
successful in a mans world But times, 
they are a changm ' In a recent study that 
sought to replicate the findings of Matina 
Horner (1968) m the area of sex differ- 
ences in motivation and performance, 
more than 700 men and women were given 
opportunities to write stones on the suc- 
cess of a top-ranking hypothetical male or 
female medical student Carefully vali- 
dated judging and analysis of story con- 
tent indicated that Ms Horner s findings 
could not be supported Counter to expec- 
tation, although the majority of all stories 



contained some "fear of success imag- 
ery." a smaller proportion of women than 
men wrote stories high in such imagery. 
Women were less likely to write such 
stories about females than about males 
and men wrote twice as many stories deny- 
ing the effort made by the female student 
in reaching the goal These findings do not 
support the hypothesis of a general cul- 
tural expectation of lower performance by 
females than by males 

Perhaps females are feeling freer to 
achieve success In either case, Horner's 
find I figs do not appear to be conclusive. 
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When a nnother encourages her son's 
dependence upon her, she is treading on 
dangerous ground. A recent study sought 
tc investigate mother-child interaction pat- 
terns and their relationship to dependency 
behavior among first graders. Children 
wereg;ven tasks to perform during the ob- 
servation period, while mothers were 
given tasks to perform dunng half the 
period Teachers rated school depen- 
dency behaviors It was observed that 
boys (whose mothers accepted depen- 
dency by helping with tasks) also showed 
more school dependent behaviors If 
mothers were busy with their own tasks, 
they were more Iikely to help sons while 
ignoring daughters Girls whose mothers 
ignored their dependency initiations 
showed less dependency in school 

A mamma s boy is a nuisance to his 
teacher ana, later on. to his wife Mothers, 
take note' 

I J At t' l- f /'•« »■..,/...'. i/ / 14 t.J (,p II/, A 
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If Jeanme has a personal problem, don't 
hold your breath expecting her to seek 
counseling — you might turn blue' A study 
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that soughtto encourage counselmg visits 
for personal problems divided college 
women into three groups one received 
specially-devised written information 
only, one received both written and 
orally-presented information, and the con- 
trol group received no information on 
counseling visitation at all The informa- 
tion was designed to alter student percep- 
tions of the appropriateness of personal 
problems for counseling, and their wil- 
lingness to seek counseling for such prob- 
lems Those in the group receiving both 
oral and written information indicated 
considerably more willingness to seek 
help with personal problems than either of 
the other two groups, although fewer than 
half of the willing group wei e actually 'wil- 
ling 

Apparently the communication gap be- 
tween counselors and potential coun- 
selees is greater than counselors wou/c/ 
like it to be Nor /s the \Nntten wore/ ale le 
mightier than the swordor anything else- 
-in the attempt to bridge that gap 

Bookkeeping or babies, worker or 
wife — which will it be'^ A research study of 
mothers sought information on the degree 
of maternal involvement m the courtship 
patterns of their un.marned daughters 
Findings support a causal Cham that links 
maternal employment with a broader view 
of life options for daughters— where the 
mother herself works, employment is seen 
as a legitimate option for the daughter, 
where mamma stays home, marriage is 
. seen as the only legitimate hfe choice 
Maternal social "meddling' occurs more 
frequently in the latter case 

HMm bid 

Male chauvinists are not only down on 
Women s Lib they're down on themselves' 
A recent study of male college sopho- 
mores from five different college settings 
and a group of noncollege males of similar 
age revealed that those males attending 
large state and unaffiliated institutions 
generally approved of the principles of 
Women's Lib and evidenced higher levels 
of self esteem, while those least favorable 
to the feminist movement had the lowest 
levels of self esteem This latter group 
came pnmanly from those m the private 
male college group and the noncollege 
group 

Like the controversy over the Chicken 
and the egg, which is cause and which is 
effect^ Do lower esteem males choose 
small, conservative colleges, or do the 
colleges, by their size and orientation, 
shape attitudes toward women's rights^ 

If you were being pcid for your team 
efforts by the team captain, would you 
want that captain to be male c female*? A 
recent study among college students 
permitted "captains * to disburse rewards 



to group members based on their own 
concept of the relative amount of md'- 
vidual input Captains also rewarded 
themselves for their input It was found 
that while male captains overrewarded 
themselves when the total reward ex- 
ceeded their own internal standard of 
equitable pay. females always divided the 
reward equally, regardless of total amount 
available Furthermore, females rewarded 
equally despite the level of individual in- 
puts whereas males rewarded equally 
only when inputs were equal and when 
total available reward was congruent with 
their internal standards of equitable pay 
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Not al I women want to be astronauts, but 
neither do all women want to be house- 
wives and/or secretaries In an effort to 
upgrade the occupational aspiration 
levels of first-year female college stu- 
dents, experimenters exposed a group to 
12 videotapes (30 minutes each) in which 
females presented high level occupa- 
tional and family role responsibilites 
Small group discussions followed each 
presentation, encouraging the girls to ex- 
amine their occupational attitudes and 
expectations A control group received no 
treatment On post-testing, the experimen- 
tal group showed significant increases on 
ail occupational aspiration scales except 
the Social Science scale 

D">^f^tt.il,(,n Att\ird>:ls inff'tn^t-on^ji v34 n3 p IQ^SA 

Do counselor labels affect counseling 
outcomes m the same way that student 
labels affect classroom behavior? In an 
effort to find out. nine randomly-selected, 
matched groups of high school students 
were assigned to one of three naive coun- 
selors, two of whom were labeled either 
positively or negatively by confederate 



peers within the groups Study results 
showed that, although negativeiy-iabeied 
groups displayed greater tension and un- 
friendliness than did the other groups, 
they also engaged in more frequent m 
teraction They requested more informa- 
tion (but provided less) than other groups 
Client attitude was unaffected by labeling 
Labels on cans tell you whats tnside 
-they don't do the same for kids and other 
people 
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Girls, if you want a well-adjusted hus- 
band, check out your boyfriend's father 
before you say "yes " If he is a traveling 
man. watch out! A study of male college 
students tested their perceptions of their 
fathers" behavior, as well as their own per- 
sonal ities to determine their adjustment to 
life with father Not too surprisingly, the 
most well-adjusted young men perceived 
their fathers as warm and available Boys 
who see their fathers as unloving and au- 
tocractic (but present in the home) turned 
out to be undependable and immature. 
The researchers felt these boys would 
have been better off had their fathers been 
less available 

Another group of boys, who perceived 
their fathers as very affectionate but sel- 
dom present at home, were also malad- 
justed 

Apparently, it's not only the quality but 
the quantity of 'fathering" that counts 
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by Raymond J. Wlodowski 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

*The following materials, "A Practical Model for Motivation © 
Raymond J. Wlodkowski. 1973. L/niversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee." 
n?ay not be reproduced without the expressed permission of the author. 

According to Gofer (1972) motivation signifies the 
causes or the ••why" of behavior. Individuals involved in 
education generally strongly advocate that teachers 
should be knowledgeable about motivation. Most 
teachers accept the premise that learning cannot occur 
without motivation, whatever their theoretical or 
philosophical background. Yet, what to do in order to 
facilitate motivation is a common problem. Few people 
agree on a single definition of motivation, nor do they 
approach learning situations with any consistent strategy 
as to how to promote motivation. Bolles (1967) has writ- 
ten that motivation is not a palpably observable fact of 
behavior or a direct aspect of experience. Gofer (1972) has 
argued that the term motivation is not a useful word and 
may be unnecessary as a concept or organizing principle. 

With respect to the above point of view, there still 
appear to be some very practical planning and sys- 
tematizing ideas that can be applied to learning environ- 
ments in accordance with a firm regard for motivational 
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principles. First, however, one must begin with a concise 
and simple deHnition of motivation. For too long the term 
motivation has been so complex as to defy functional use. 
The dej'inition I prefer is that motivation is a concept that 
explains the energy, the direction, and the volition 
which, together, induce human behavior. By energy I 
mean that which invigorates behavior or the capacity to 
act; direction is the goal or purpose of behavior; volition 
is the act of willing or choosing a form of behavior. 

Another very basic problem within motivational con- 
structs is the inability of theorists to quantify and cali- 
brate theorems that lead to accurate predictions of human 
behavior, e.g.. if the educator does . . . then the student 
will learn . . . At this point in time the scientific branch of 
psychology that studies motivation has not evolved to 
such precision, except in rare and sometimes unimpor- 
tant instances. In fact, it may never. 

Yet. there are some general factors which appear to 
influence the three motivation components in such a way 
as to increase energy, enhance volition, and clarify pre- 
ferences for direction or goal seeking in learning situa- 
tions. The exact relationship of these general factors to 
these three motivational components is unclear. The gen- 
eral factors are: (a) the person's attitude toward the gen* 
eral learning environment; (b) the basic needs within the 
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person at the time of learning; (c) the stimulation process 
affecting the person via the learning experience; (d) the 
affective process the person experiences while learning; 
(e) the competence value that is a result of the learning 
behavior; and (f) the amount of reinforcement attached to 
the learning experience. Each of these six factors can be 
measured or evaluated to some degree in a consistent 
manner in order to facilitate motivation, prevent motiva- 
tion problem, and diagnose motivational potential in 
learning situations. The model in Figure I indicates their 
categorization, relationship, and influence on motiva- 
tion. 

Although each factor is indicated as separate, there is 
some degree of overlap among them, i.e., needs in part 
determine attitudes, competence can be viewed as rein- 
forcing, etc. Their categorization is merely arbitrary and 
convenient. They represent an eclectic view toward 
motivation with an emphasis on the phenomenological 
viewpoint of the educator. Each should be considered 
within the motivational strategy of the teacher. One 
teacher may choose to put his emphasis on meeting the 
needs of the learner while another might focus most of his 
energies on making the learning process as stimulating as 
possible, but neither teacher would be wise to disregard 
the other factor. 
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The motivational model in Figure I is based on a time 
set; thus, the learner's motivation with respect to needs 
and attitudes is modified by past experience but exerts a 
present influence as he enters the learning process. 
These needs and attitudes combine to interact with 
stimulation and the affective processes of the learning 
experience itself to further influence motivation as it 
occurs during learning. At the end of the learning pro- 
cess the competence value and reinforcement gained 
interact with the previous four factors to influence the 
learner's motivation at that moment and for the future as 
well. Although the motivational influence is shown in 
three separate phases, in reality, it is constantly interact- 
ing with the bnrner. 

The model presented here is designed primarily as an 
organizational aid. Each time the educator considers a 
learning situation he has a construct with particular 
categories by which he can further design or diagnose 
motivational strategies for his students throughout the 
learning process. Each general factor was chosen for its 
practicality and, in certain instances, can be further 
sub-divided according to more specific categories with 
accompanying diagnostic questions, strategies, and re- 
ference materials as depicted by the Diagnostic Motiva- 
tion Chart. 



Mollvatloii Factors 

Attitudes 

Attitude toward teacher 
and learning situation 



Attitude toward self 



Expectancy fbr success 



Diagnostic MotlVAtion Chart 
Figure 11 

DlasnotUc Quottlont Motivation Strataglts 



What is the student s per- 
ception and feeling toward 
the teacher and 
learning situation'?^ 



What is the student's sense 
of his own worth and 
capabilities in the 
learning situation? 



How well does the student 
honestly and objectively 
expect to do in the 
learning situation? 



Needs 

jrMdstow'^ Hierarchy of Needi 




What is the condition of 
the student's physical 
well being*?^ 

How is the learning 
situation free of fear 
and threat? 



Individual attention 
Establish relationship 

between student and 

teacher 
Share something of 

value with teacher 

and/or students 
Class meetings to deal 

with relationships 

Demonstrate unconditional 

acceptance 
Demonstrate trust & 

empathetic regard 
Guarantee successful 

learning 

Contracting 
Action goal setting 
Interview and allow 

choice 
Use of programmed 

materials 



Check and maintain 
student's physical 
condition, i.e., food, 
rest, etc. 

Reduce or remove 
components of learning 
environment that lead 
to failure and fear. 



Rafortncta 

(Combs, Avila, & Purkey. 1971) 
(Glasser. 1969) 



(Greer and Rubinstein. 1972) 

(Mager, 1968) 
(Rogers. 1969) 



(Bushell. 1973) 
(McHolland, 1972) 



(Becker, Engelmann, 
and Thomas, 1971) 



(Maslow. 1970) 



(Maslow. 1970) 
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Love 



Setf-estdem 



Sell-actualization 



Need for Achievement 



Need for Affiliation 



Stimulation 

Bale of change 



Variety 



How does the student have 
a sense of belonging in the 
learning situation'?^ 



How does the learning ac- 
tivity pronnote the 
student s self-respect? 

How does the student 
exercise his full 
potential in the 
learning situation? 



How is the student making 
progress toward realistic 
learning goals for which he 
hoius himself responsible? 



How does the student have 
an opportunity to cooperate 
and reciprocate with 
friends while learning? 



How is the person ex- 
periencing an optimal 
change in the percep- 
tion and interaction 
with his learning 
environment? 



What is there that is 
continually different about 
the learner's environment 
and activities? 



Increase or create 
components in learning 
environment which tell 
the student he is 
wanted and that 
significant others care 
about him. 

Provide opportunity for 
attainment of goals 
that reinforce student's 
identity or role. 

Provide opportunity 
for freedom of choice 
in the learning 
situation with 
encouragement of 
problem solving, 
experimentation, dis- 
covery, and self- 
evaluation. 

Setting level of 

learning goals to 

insure moderate risk 

taking 
Provide immediate 

concrete feedback on 

learning 
Insuring student^s 

personal responsibility 

for learning. 
Expanding student's 

environment for resource 

utilization. 

Providing opportunity 
for learning activities 
in which students choose 
their partners and form 
their own groups. 

Establish superordinate 
goals. 

Match the person with a 
learning activity in 
which he is both 
interested and able to 
progress (90% 
achievement level). 

Let the learner control 
the pace, choices, and 
changes in his learning 
activity. 

Let the learner take 
chances and risks when 
he chooses to do so. 
e.g.. tricky and 
uncertain learning 
situations. 

Change the style as 
well as content of the 
learning activities, 
e.g., avoid sitting 
and reading, sitting 
and writing, sitting 
and spelling, etc. 



(Maslow, 1970) 



(Maslow. 1970) 



(Maslow, 1970) 



(Alschuler, Tabor, 
and Mclntyre. 1970) 



(Lyon, 1971) 



(Bijou. 1970) 



(Wlodkowski. 1973) 



(Kounin, 1970) 



(Kounin. 1970) 
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pisequilibrium 



Affect 
Feelings 



Competence 
(Effectiveness) 
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How does the learner 
figuratively step into and 
become a part of the learn- 
ing activity? Can he escape 
by not paying attention? 



How IS the learner con- 
fronted with information or 
processes that are different, 
novel, contrasting, or 
discrepant from what he 
already knows or 
has experienced? 



How does the learner feci 
about how and what he is 
learning? 



How does what the person 
is learning relate to what 
he believes is important or 
part of his identity? 



How does the learner 
experience the learning 
environment as a place 
where he is accepied and 
can be spontaneous? 



How does the learner know 
that he is mastering the 
task at hand and can use it 
to cope with impoitant 
or new environments? 
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Random selection of 
learners as respondents 
to or participants in 
learning activities. 

Creating as many 
learning situations as 
possible where learners 
are active participants 
rather than passive re- 
cipients of learning, i.e., 
games, role playing, 
group exercises, discus- 
sion, teams, simulation, 
etc. 

Introducing contrasting 
or disturbing data and 
information. 

Permitting mistakes and 
frustration. 

Facilitating the search 
and recognition of 
incomplete gestalts. 

Facilitate the increase 

and decrease of arousal 

in the learner as 

appropriate to the 

cognitive task. 
Place learning in the 

human context and 

employ confluent 

teaching meihods. 
Demonstrate how learner 

car operationalize what 

he is thinking and 

feeling. 
Actively listen to learner's 

questions and concerns. 

Use value clarification 
methods. 

Employ relevant 

curricula that have 

goals that reinforce 

learner's identity. 
Innmediate application of 

learning to personal life 

of learner. 

Removal of unnecessary 
judging or control of 
learner. 

hospect learner's 

opinion and basic rights. 
Remove any manipulation 

of or "games" with 

learner. 

Facilitation of successful 
connpletion of agreed 
upon learning task. 



(Kounin, 1970) 



(Gordon, 1970) 



(Biehler, 1971) 



(James and Joregeword, 1971) 



(Bindra, 1959) 



(Brown, 1971) 



(Gordon, 1970) 

(Raths, Harmin, and Sinnon, 
1966) 

(Glasser, 1972) 



(Gibb. 1961) 



(Harris. 1969) 
(Lesser. 1971) 
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Reinforcement 
(Positive)* 




How does the completion of 
the learning behavior result 
in or is followed by 
sonnething the learner 
recj.vds as rewarding 
or worthwhile? 



Consistent feedback 
regarding nnastery of 
learning, e.g.. progress 
charts. 

Facilitation of 
learner in tasks and 
environnnent he regards 
as ''challenging/* 

Use of connpetition 
where learner c/iooses 
to compete toward 
worthwhile goal. 

Use of indicators of 
successful goal attain- 
ment, i.e., grades, test 
scores, gold stars, etc. 

Use of rewards for 
participation or progress 
in learning activities, 
i.e., candy, money, etc. 

Any form of recognition 
or approval. 

Use of learning 
activities that result 
in expanded awareness 
or insight. 

Use of learning 
activities that result 
in problem solving 
or discovery. 



(Becker, Engelnnann, 
and Thomas. 1971) 



•Although the cone ept of reinforcement can theoretically be di 
respects Skinner's warning regarding the nnisuse of and negat 
onnit it fronn the chart. R.W. 

The chart is divided into four basic areas: motivational 
factors, diagnostic questions, motivation strategies, and 
references. Each motivation factor is followed by a diag- 
nostic question intended to help the educator more accu- 
rately perceive motivational influences upon the learner. 
If the motivational influences appear to be lacking, ab- 
sent, or non-functioning, there are a number of attached 
motivation strategies which can be employed to facilitate 
the learner*s motivation. Wherever possible these 
strategies are aligned with references that expand the 
ideas and mtrns of using them. The strategies form the 
••what to do" components while the references broaden 
the "how to do" aspects of facilitating motivation in 

learning. , . i 

A situation in which the chart might be used is when a 
teacher has a student who lacks motivation and displays 
this symptomology by appearing disinterested and nega- 
tive toward the subject matter at hand. The teacher feels 
he or she is doing all that is humanly possible in th&area 
of stimulation and reinforcement. It is quite possible that 
this problem has its roots in the attitude and need factors. 
The teacher would then check the diagnostic questions in 
each of these areas and utilize the strategies and refer- 
ences as they appear necessary. 

Another hypothetical case might be where the learner 
has a positive attitude toward the subject matter and 
wants to learn but complains of or appears to be bored. 
This may be a stimulation or reinforcement issue and use 
of diagnostic questions should prove helpful. 



.vided into positive and negative reinforcement, this writer 
ive by-products of negative reinforcement and chooses to 

The motivation model and diagnostic motivation chart 
are by no means complete. Factors, diagnostic questions, 
and strategies may be supplemented by the teacher, 
counselor, school psychologist or whoever chooses to use 
them. The purpose of the motivation model is to give the 
educator a constant awareness of the various'motivation 
factors that may be operating and influencing the learner. 
The diagnostic motivation chart is intended to be a means 
of organizing meaningful questions that can lead to the 
prevention or resolution of motivation problems. Choos- 
ing which factors to use (from either the model or chart) is 
at the discretion of the educator and learner. Through 
mutual inquiry, both parties should consider their values, 
philosophy, and goals before determining which motiva- 
tion strategies to employ. 

Counselors and psychologists are constantly called 
upon by teachers to assist in student discipline and learn- 
ing problems. Many of these problems can be directly 
traced to poor motivation which, in turn, negatively in- 
fluences the learner throughout the learning activity. Per- 
sonal counseling, punishment and other means of chang- 
ing student behavior are of little avail when effective 
facilitation of motivation is absent or lacking in the learn- 
ing environment. The motivation model and diagnoit?- 
rrotivation chart are means by which guidance personnel 
i help teachers help themselves— as their students— in 
the learning process. 

For reference list see the Bibliography section at the back 
of this issue. 
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Cast off Characters: 

Pavlov F. Skinned, a mouse who attended a 
Western university and became skilled in T 
and M (Tokens and Mazes). 

Roger Karl, a horse widely known for his 
empathy and genuineness at the track. He 
gives all of the losing hors^' upport when 
their spirits are down. 

Alice Albert, an owl who doest/t ^ a hoot 
about psychoanalysis but works st ''^,ily at 
a belief system that does not make h .r feel 
awful. 

E.G. Williams, a gopher skilled in 
psychometrics. It is claimed that he knows 
the 566 ktems of the MMPI by heart. How- 
ever, he has other good traits. 

Ralph Wren, a real wren who flies around 
the countryside acting as an ombudsman. 
Since he had done this sort of thing before, 
he was hired to moderate the meeting. 

. . . The scene is in the barnyard where the 
animals have gathered to survey the state 
of the art ... or is it the art of the state? 

The Scene Opens 

Wren: Well. I am glad to see that we all 
made it except Sigmund. His popularity has 
been decreasing lately, so he did not feel 
like coming to the meeting. He's outstand- 
ing in his field. Perhaps he is still having 
some problems with those apronstrings. 
Enough of Sigmund ... I hereby call this 
meeting to order. 

Group: Hoot, hoot squeak, squeak 

Whinney (burrowing sounds) 

Wren: Maybe, just for today, we should try 
to speak the same language. 

Karl: Sort of like aduh tc adult? I've been 
reading where transactional analysis is 
pretty hot stuff. 

Albert: (tongue in cheek) I had thought 
that a bit of group screaming might get us 
somewhere. 

Karl: That's your child talking. Albert. 
What / really hear us saying is . . . 
Group: (interrupting in unison) Karl, cut 
that out! 

WIUiaMs: It seems as thoc * n us to 
know where we are in our profession, we 
need to be able to evaluate where we have 



been. Now. I have this super test that . . . 

Karl: (reflective) You seem to be saying 
that testing is the proper way to evaluate our 
progress. 

Williams: Well, it's worked for gophers for 
years. 

Karl: It seems as though all evaluation 
models stress the past. 
Skinned: Yes. and all of us are not 
gophers. We have our own styles and our 
own needs . . . contracts, tokens, mazes, 
desensitization . . . 

Albert: And remember, it is your belief "B" 
about those things that really messes you 
up. "A" doesn't really cause "C" you know. 
Williams: (scowling) Quit talking in let- 
ters. Albert! 

Wren: (looking around the group) You all 
seem to be saying the same thing. 
Group: (in unison amazement) We are? 
Wren: Yes. you're saying that we each 
have our own "things" but as of yet. we 
can't seem to come up with an assessment 
tool to evaluate all of our diverse activities. 
Williams: (contradicting) / have. Testing! 
Reliability! Cubistic models . . . 
Karl: (more peacefully) Empathy scales 
. . . genuineness . . . 

Albert: (whining) Homework! Gut feeling 
changes . . . 

Skinned: (shouting) Stopwatch . . . con- 
tracts . . . M and M's . . . 
Wren: (shrugging his wings) See what I 
mean? 

Karl: So. where do we go from here? I have 
the feeling we've been here before. 
Wren: You know. I've been studying sys- 
tems lately. Maybe you need to do an input 
evaluation. 

Group: A what? 

Wren: An input evaluation. You know, 
most of the evaluation models we've used in 
the barnyard are those that assessed the 
past or. at best, where we are right now. 
Few have looked to the future and have 
been based upon change. An input evalua- 
tion gets us to look at change . . . like going 
to other farms, surveying the literature, 
bringing*", other animals as consultants. . . 
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you know, new stuff. 

Karl: What you seem to be saying is, 
**throw away the past." 

WllUams: Throw away my MMPJ? Never! 

Albert: You're feeling awful again, Wil- 
liams. 

Wren: (ignoring Albert) It really doesn't 
throw out the past. It builds on it. We really 
need a tool that overlaps all our methods. 
An input evaluation just might help. Who 
could we call on? Where might we look? 

WiUianis: (cheering up) I know ... I know 
. .BUROS!! 

Albert: (getting even) You gophers are al- 
ways burrowing, Williams, (turning to the 
others) We could ask Harris in. 

Sklniied: Or take a field trip to a bio- 
feedback lab. 

Karl: Or read THE JOURNAL for some 
innovative ideas. Some of us haven't kept 
up with the literature. 

WilUUme: We could study the systems 
model. It sort of resembles a test. 

Karl: Yes, I'd go for that. I'll volunteer to go 
see T. Antoinette in Hawaii. 

Skinned: We could scan our ERIC/CAPS 
System. 

Karl: Is that in Hawaii? 

Skinned: (to Karl) Always horsing around, 
Karl! No, it's in Michigan, and that's a long 
trot from Hawaii. 

Wren: (really pleased) Now, for the first 
time, we are talking together. See what 
good ideas we come up with when we leave 
our own "bags" long enough to think of 
alternatives? 

WiUianie: Yes, but how do we test it out? 
(Seeing Wren lirown, he adds . . .) No pun 
intended of course. 

Albert: Yes, Wren, leU us. My belief **B" 
about this whole matter is beginning to 
make even me feel awful and worthless. 

Wren: We gather our input datr., analyze it 
and msike priority decisions as to what to 
try first. Sort of a pilot test. 

WHfians: (challenging) Then what? 

Wren: We do another evaluation to ascer- 
tain how it's going. This allows us to work 
out the little bugs. Then we can decide 



whether to look further, revise, try again, or 
junk it. 

Skinned: Is that it? 

Wren: No. one final evaluation will allow us 
to look back .^t the change to determine its 
worth. We want to know whether to install it 
into the ba^wyard, or not. 

Karl: I really think I hear you saying that 
there is a way to evaluate the entire barn- 
yard using one instrument. And it is some- 
thing that would work for all of us. 

Albert: (hooting) You say the nicest 
things, Karl. 

Skinned: But Wren, can I still use my to- 
kens and contracts? 

Williams: And me my tests? 

Karl: I don't know about the rest of you but 
I just seem to be so busy working that I 
really don't know when I possibly could find 
the time to do this input thing. 

Williams: Me too, I've got so many test 
revisions to make. And it would be awfully 
expensive. 

Albert: (shaking her head) Oh, oh, here 
comes another Dispute **D"! 

Wren: Now you are beginning to make up 
excuses . . . (talking faster because he 
senses he is losing them) . . . and you still 
seem to be hung up on your own things. I 
know it is really hard to get you away from 
what you do best . . . (talking louder and 
faster) ... but we really are getting the tools 
we need. Look at the stuff coming out by 
Winborn and Stewart . . . Guba and Stuf- 
flebeam . . . Ryan . . . Our worlds could 
really reapproach . . . (yelling) Karl, quit 
that galloping around . . . Albert, wake up 
. . . P. F. Skinned, stop running around in 
that maze . . . 

Group: Squeak, squeak . . . Hoooot 

whinney . . . (burrowing sounds) 

Wren: (dejected, wings over his eyes) 
Where did I go wrong? 

Curtain 

(No applause, sporadic weeping drifts up 
from the audience) 
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byJosephAKIobd,Jr. 

Joseph A. Kloba, Jr. is a school counseJor at Ij:ondequoit 
High Schooi in the West Irondequoit Centra] SchooJ Dis- 
trict in Rochester. New York. He is aJso a candidate /or a 
Doctorate in Guidance and Counseling at the University 
of Hochester. 

When students in our nation's high schools are asked 
to comment on the value of their school guidance pro- 
gram, far too many are less than positive in their assess- 
ment. This student dissatisfaction and dhcontent, often a 
result of a desire for more counseling time, can be attri- 
buted, in part, to shortages of trained professionals and 
heavy student-counselor ratios. The real issue, however, 
might more clearly be a matter of effective counselor time 
utilization and work priorities (Munson. 1971. p. 18). 
Dissatisfaction with school guidance services is not lim- 
ited to students. School administrators, too. are asking 
school counselors to stop isolating themselves by work- 
ing with administrators, teachers, and parents, and to 
become involved in curriculum evaluation, teaching- 
learning problems, and school climate change (DeFeo 
and Cohn. 1972). Munson offers a warning concerning 
the future of guidance at the high school level: 

Guidance in our secondary schools has gone overboard in one 
direction, rationalizing its restricted emphasis on the basis of 
necessity and urgency. It has permitted itself to be maneuvered so 
far off course that it has almost lost its bearings. It has only one 
possibility and a little time— it must about ship or founder (Mun- 
son. 1971. p. 349). 

One change of course for guidance that might prevent 
its foundering involves the proposals for different man- 
power utilization such as the use of non-professionals in 
guidance programs (Harris. 1968; Carlson and Pietrofesa. 
1971). The use of support personnel has met with success 
in medical and allied helping professions, extending the 
amount of services offered to clients and freeing the more 
professionally trained person to perform the vital func- 
tions for which he was trained (Cowen, 1967). That the 
use of support personnel can have the same effects on the 
high school guidance program is a reality that is evi- 
denced by: (1) the successful early projects in training 
and use of support personnel (Salim and Vogan, 1968; 
Carlson, Gavins, and Dinkmeyer, 1969; Gutsch, Spinks, 
and Aitken, 1969); (2) position statements on the use of 
support personnel in guidance and pupil personnel ser- 
vices (APGA, 1966; Shear, 1969; Salim et.al., 1970); (3) an 
APGA monograph (Zimpfer, et.al., 1971); and (4) an in- 
creasing amount of second generation research examin- 
ing different support personnel variables (Delworth, 
1969; Haase and DiMattia, 1970). 

The time appears ripe for the use of support personnel 
as one means of enhancing the guidance function in high 
schools. Finances still remain a stumbling block to the 
hiring of non-professionals for the guidance program; 
administrators and school boards may not wish to spend 
additional funds to expand a service whose value is al- 
ready suspect. Wittner (1971) sees the counselor evolving 
into a leader of the ''many people in the school setting 
including . . . students . . . who can be of invaluable assis- 
tance if given the opportunity.** A number of prominent 
educators have also advocated the use of students as 



guidance aides or peer counselors (Nyquist, 1972: Cook. 
1971. p. 487). 

The remainder of this article explores this use of stu- 
dent support personnel (SSP) as one possible answer to 
some of the criticisms of high school guidance programs. 




Before examining considerations in implementing 
SSP, let's look at a rationale for SSP within the context of 
the goals of high school guidance, the developmental 
tasks of adolescence, and the successful use of students in 
helping roles in education. 

Goals of High School Guidance 

While the specific goals of any high school guidance 
program will be determined by the needs of the local 
situation, most counselors would agree to the general 
goal of "the enhancement of an already adequately func- 
tioning person to new heights of achievement, with 
specitic goals of assisting each student to: (1) understand 
and accept his potentials for living; (2) appraise periodi- 
cally his developmental progress; and (3) plan his next 
phase of living.'* (Shertzer and Peters, 1965.) In far too 
many cases these goals have not been attained — perhaps 
because they are too general to lend themselves to 
operationalization with a specific time/space framework. 
Another reason may be that school counselors are ''bog- 
ged down with many daily . . . tasks that sap their energy 
and prevent them from doing the higher level things 
they're prepared to do and . . . ethically bound to do" 
(Zimpfer. 1972.) "That many of the activities of the coun- 
selor are worthwhile is not the question. That these are 
the role of the school counselor is." (Munson, 1971, p. 
198.) Student support personnel are one way of freeing 
the counselor from these time consuming activities to 
concentrate on more professional activities. 
Developmental and Vocational Tasks 
of High School Students 
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Although adolescents are expected to undergo many 
different developmental tasks, most could be subsumed 
under Erickson's task of resolving the conflict of indi- 
vidual identity versus role confusion. Closely related are 
the vocational developmental tasks of crystallizing and 
specifying a vocational preference (Super. 1963). While 
many high schools make some effort, albeit haphazard, to 
help students accomplish psychosocial tasks, few have 
done much in the area of vocational development. \ 
student's psychosocial and vocational development can 
be facilitated by all the experiences that contribute to his 
or her self-understanding. Students as SSP can be helped 
to go beyond the exploration stage into the crystallization 
and specification stages of the vocational development 
process. SSP will be helped to internalize school learn- 
ings and relate these to their vocational maturation. They 
will be involved in a trial-exploratory experience that 
will allow them to test who they are and to explore ways 
in which their "self can be expressed in the world of 
work. The SSP experience could help the student find out 
more about what he can do and how he responds (Mun- 
son. 1971. p. 342). 

Programs Using Students 

A growing abundance of literature reports the use of 
high school students in the role of tutor. Kohler (1969) 
describes a program in which Neighborhood Youth Corps 
students effectively helped elementary students and. in 
the process, improved in many areas themselves. Lane. 
Pollack, and Shear (1972) used adolescent discipline 
problem students to tutor weak elementary school read- 
ers with resultant behavior change in both tutors and 
tutees. Van Wagenan (1969) describes a statewide tutorial 
program in which senior business students successfully 
tutored beginning business students. In most reports of 
tutoring programs tutees appeared to gain in achieve- 
ment functioning and tutors seemed to improve in 
academic achievement, self-reliance and self-confidence. 

There have also been an increasing number of reports 
of high school student use in helping relationships. Col- 
lins (1967) describes a program where high school stu- 
dents served as aides to the elementary counselor by 
working with students on a theatrical production. In 
another program. 25 high school students counseled with 
elementary students who. as a result of the experience, 
showed improvement in problems of shyness, school 
ambivalence and grooming and cleanliness (Winters and 
Aront. 1969). McWilliams and Finkel (197i) report posi- 
tive behavior change in both "tuned out" adolescent un- 
derachievers. who served as counselors, and the un- 
derachieving primary students with whom they worked. 

Wittmer (1969) using 9th grade counselor-tutors with 
7th grade underachievers found 7th grader attitude 
change and grade improvement. Lobitz (1970) reported a 
significant improvement between experimental and con- 
trol groups when seniors counseled sophomores failing 
English. In a comprehensive study Vriend (1968). using 
11th graders, found that the example of high achieving 
peers and the support and reinforcement of a group with 
similar goals provided inner-city students with the im- 
petus for developing better classroom skills, higher 
grades, improved attendance, and higher levels of voca- 
tional and educational aspiration. Vassos (1971) favora- 
bly describes the results of a big brothsr-sister program in 
which high school students helped junior high students 
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with general home problems, academic difficulties, and 
other problems that prevented them from performing op- 
timally in school. 

Not to be overlooked in the realm of students helping 
students are the benefits of group counseling. 

"One of the more advantageous aspects of the group situation is 
the potential for all group members to be of help to one another 
. . . Each group member in his own human way. withm the 
confines of his own life experiences, can be a force in helping the 
other members of the group (Munson. 1971. p. 143). 

It is this author's position that high school students can 
be trained and used as volunteer guidance support per- 
sonnel, and can not only keep (as Munson cautioned) the 
guidance ship from foundering, but can give it improved 
bouyancy and a new and more powerful engine. The 
following section reviews some considerations in im- 
plementing the SSP model. 




Expanding Zimpfer's definition, student support per- 
sonnel in the guidance program are those students who 
help in the performance of a variety of tasks that require 
some knowledge of guidance and directly relate to the 
work of the guidance department. SSP will not function 
as autonomously as the professional counselor (Zimpfer, 
et.al. 1971). 

Prior Planning 

The need for SSP should be determined by each indi- 
vidual high school following a study of the adequacy of 
its guidance program. Questions to be asked include: Is 
the use of SSP a viable way of meeting the identified 
needs? Are the administration and teaching staff ready to 
accept and support the SSP concept? Is the guidance staff 
ready to invest time and energy to initiate and maintain 
such a program? 

A committee of persons crucial to the success of the 
SSP program— particularly persons who may have role 
relationships with the SSP— should be involved in the 
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program planning. Prior lo the introduction of SSP this 
committee should draw up a general description of the 
SSP tasks, establishing SSP task priorities and specifying 
who SSP should be accountable to (Zimpfer, et.al., 1971. 
p. 36). 

Before the SSP program is initiated, faculty, student 
body and parents should be oriented to the objectives and 
scope of the SSP program. Their suggestions should be 
considered in preparing the program plan. 

Recruitment and Selection 

SSP should be recruited from volunteers following 
presentation of the SSP model to the student body. The 
literature 0:1 students as tutors or in other helping roles is 
inconclusive and helps little in establishing specific 
selection criteria. Most reports do. however, support Vas- 
SOS' (1971) conclus ion that academic achievement does 
not seem to be equated with the ability to help develop 
close interpersonal relations. Those successful in helping 
roles have included a wide array of student.s ranging from 
academically gifted to introverted underachievers. Each 
program reported points to students in helping roles 
working with younger or same-age peers, and not with 
older students. This would point to selection of upper 
classmen or seniors for the SSP. Experimentation with 
SSP working with older students or younger SSP working 
only with same-age or lower grade peers should be en- 
couraged. 

Tasks 

To determine specific SSP tasks in a given school, the 
counselor and the SSP committee must examine present 
counselor responsibilities and functions and possible 
ways SSP could help improve and/or expand the gui- 
dance program. Many of the tasks suggested for adult 
support personnel by Fredrickson (Zimpfer, et.al., 1971, 
appendix B) could be readily performed by SSP. These 
tasks are organized into 1 1 areas according to three levels 
of responsibility, based on relationships to data, people, 
knowledge, and autonomy. SSP could perform and, in- 
turn. personally benefit from performing most of the level 
II and level III tasks. However, it is generally not wise to 
acquaint SSP with tasks that involve exposure to confi- 
dential information such as tests, student records, parent 
conferences, and pupil personnel team meetings. SSP 
could occasionally perform some of the level I tasl^, but it 
seems that too many of these would not be taking full 
advantage of SSP's potential to be of service to the school 
guidance program and. conversely, receive as much be- 
nefit, personally as they might from the experience. 
Among the Fredricksor. tasks that SSP might perform are: 
(1) conducting interviews where structured information 
is collected or given; (2) handling initial contact inter- 
views to put counselees at ease: (3) working in close 
conjunction with the counselor to follow up and give 
support in certain cases; (4) meeting individually or in 
small groups with students to orient them to the school 
and guidance program; (5) acting as a recorder of verbal or 
non-verbal interaction in certain group situations; (6) un- 
dertaking research and reporting activities as directed by 
the counselor; (7) organizing and maintaining an educa- 
tional and occupational library and bulletin boards; (8) 
helping others use guidance office audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

SSP could inform the counselors of general needs of 



students and bring to their attention those students who 
could benefit from immediate contact. Since, in most 
high schools, much informal counseling goes on between 
and among students anyway. SSP could be trained and 
supervised to accomplish this natural activity more effec- 
tively. SSP could be used as "rap session" leaders during 
study halls or homeroom, or they could operate a tele- 
phone ''hot line" for drug orother student concerns. Once 
an SSP program has been in operation for a few years, 
successful veteran SSP might be used as supervisors of 
underclass SSP (Sloan. 1971). 

Some high schools may find it feasible to use SSP as 
generalists, performing many of the activities described 
above, while others may see fit to have SSP function as 
specialists in certain areas. 

Training, Supervision, and Role Development 

The training and supervision of the SSP is a critical 
element in the success of the program. An important first 
step is the orientation of the SSP to: (1) the purposes and 
goals of the program; (2) their relationship to the gui- 
dance staff and to other members of the school faculty; 
and (3) the concept of confidentiality and ethics. The 
amount and extent of the training to be given SSP de- 
pends upon the particular goals of the SSP program, and 
considerations such as whether SSP are expected to be 
generalists or specialists. 

The SSP program should be a part of the regular 
academic progr&m for which SSP receive course credit. 
The class might be called Psychology, Human Relations 
Practicum, or Human Services. Prior to the beginning of 
the academic year there should be a short training period. 
This training should be practice-oriented and include 
role-playing, simulation, films, video-taping, and group 
work, with specific and systematic feedback and self- 
evaluation as a built-in component (Carkhuff, 1969; 
Truax, 1970). 

To avoid confusion and conflict, SSP should be re- 
sponsible to, and supervised by one counselor from the 
guidance staff (Zimpfer, et.al., 1971, p. 46). Once the 
academic year begins, training should occur within the 
context of the on-going supervisory process. Supervision 
should consist of at least one seminar each week in which 
SSP and their supervising counselor(s) discuss program 
and individual progress. A second supervisory compo- 
nent should be a bi-weekly individual supervisory con- 
ference between supervising counselors and SSP. These 
two components should afford SSP an opportunity to 
deal with frustrations, receive assurance, obtain specific 
guidelines, and provide an opportunity for re-structuring 
and re-planning the SSP program, based on operational 
realities. To complement the supervisory process, SSP* 
should prepare written logs describing their daily experi- 
ences and reactions to each specific task they undertake: 
they should submit these logs to their supervising 
counselor(s) each month. 

Potential Problems 

A comment by Salim and Vogan (1968) is applicable to 
implementing an SSP model: 

The success of implementing a new role is not a low risk task. 
The development of positive interpersonal relationships among 
all concerned parties is critical for implementation of the (SSP) 
role. Threat, anxiety and frustration will be present at various 
times. 

SSP could present a potential threat to insecure coun- 



selors. who might see SSP infringing on their isolation 
and autonomy (National Conference on Parapiofessional 
Career Advancement and Pupil Learning, 1969). This 
threat could result in professional counselors assigning 
SSP to clerical and other "busy" work. On the other hand. 
SSP could be used as if they were fully qualified profes- 
sionals (Fisher. 1968). 

SSP could become isolated from their peer group by 
assuming an aloof or authoritarian attitude; or the peer 
group could impose this isolation if the SSP are seen as 
"working for the establishment." SSP could also alienate 
teachers by not following school procedures, or by as- 
suming an attitude of being "equal" in competency to 
teachers because of having helped some students with 
academic problems. 

The SSP supervising counf Uor could spend a dispro- 
portioiiate amount of time working with the SSP prog- 
ram, resulting in curtailed attention to other aspects of his 
job. A closely related concern is that counselors could 
become so involved with an SSP program that centers on 
functions such as the tutorial one. that the guidance role 
would be seen as having little uniqueness or special con- 
tribution to make to the educational program. 

Evaluation 

Prior to the initiative of an SSP program an evaluation 
plan based on program goals and SSP activities should be 
designed. This plan should include a means of assessing 
the effect of SSP services on those with whom SSP work, 
as well as a method of assessing effects or changes in the 
behavior of SSP. 

More important than this periodic semester or year-end 
evaluation is the constant perceptual assessment and 
subsequent program modification based on the results of 
training and supervisory sessions, SSP daily logs, and 
observations of the SSP program in operation. Those who 
have implemented SSP in a high school may also wish to 
follow up with periodic examination, in depth, of various 
dimensions of the SSP concept. 
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Summary and Implications 

The use of high school students as guidance support 
personnel is one promising means of enhancing the gui- 
dance program in many American high schools. The SSP 
concept has several implications for the guidance pro- 
gram and counselor role: (1) the work of the school gui- 
dance program will become more visible to students, 
teachers, and parents as the counselor comes out from 
behind the closed doors that have blocked effective com- 
munication between these groups: (2) guidance will 
broaden its base of influence and support as it becomes 
more involved in the mainstream of the educational pro- 
gram; (3) the guidance department will increase the 
breadth of services offered and will improve the quality of 
the existing services. SSP will be able to perform certain 
services that the counselor had little time to perform in 
the past. SSP will be able to handle some counselor tasks 
more effectively than the counselor can. Thus, the coun- 
selor will have more time to concentrate on higher level 
professional functions. Additional services will be iden- 
tified that counselors and SSP. working in close coopera- 
tion, will be able to perform more effectively than either 
working alone; (4) the counselor will need to perfect new 
competencies in the areas of leadership, supervision, and 
coordination: (5) the amount of teaching-learning in the 
high school will increase by a large factor as it is seen as a 
common goal shared by teachers, counselors, and stu- 
dents: (6) students will gain an alternative model to 
competition— a model of concerned cooperation and 
working together; (7) the middle class biases and pre- 
judices of school personnel may be counteracted as SSP 
work with certain minority groups; (8) many students 
will trust and seek the help and assurance of trained peers 
who speak the same language, share many common 
realities, and don't present the traditional authoritarian 
barriers to communication: (9) SSP will serve to bridge 
students and faculty— students will see that the school 
wants to help while the professional staff will become 
more attuned to students' needs and more aware of indi- 
vidual students' needs for immediate attentiori; (10) SSP 
offers an alternative to the current crisis reaction model 
operational in most high schools; (11) SSP comprise a 
new source of ideas improving the guidance program and 
educational system: and (12) can be used more effectively 
with little or no additional expenditures of funds. 

There are also a number of implications for the SSP 
themselves: (1) SSP will have an opportunity to actually 
explore a vocational role; (2) SSP will develop a more 
realistic self-image and appreciation oftheir own abilities 
anrj state of development: (3) the high expectations, de- 
mands and prestige of the SSP role, the trust and confi- 
dence in the SSP as a person, and the motivation of 
successful task performance will reinforce SSP self- 
confidence, ego-strength, and positive self-image; (4) 
many tasks will enable SSP to find a meaningful use of 
school subject matter, thus resulting in its assimilation 
and subsequent improved school performance; (5) SSP 
will increase their sensitivity to others: and (6) SSP will 
learn skills that they would not ordinarily have learned in 
the regular school program. 

For referenea list see the Bibliography section at the back 
of this issue. 
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New Vistas for 

Life Career 
Development 

Get Your Bearings on Innovative Ideas. 

Resources, and Skills at the , • . 

APGA Impact Career De^4elopment- 

Career Guidance Workshop in 

Ann Arbor. Michigan. June 24-27. 1974. ^ 



Sunday: 
Monday- 
Tuesday: ^ 
• Wednesday: 

Thursday 





Interact with 
Contributing Consultants 

Nationally known speakers in the 
area of career development will highlight 
the program. These will include people 
from all settings who have been involved 
in diesigning and implementing 
exemplary career development programs 
I and policies. Speakers will also 
function as on-site consultants to provide 
continuous skill-building and interaction 
among workshop staff and participants. 
Speakers include: 

Thelma Daley: Director of Guidance. 
Overlea Senior High School. Baltimore. 
Maryland; past President, American 
School Counselors Association 

Norman Feingold: President-elect, 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association; National Director. B'nai B'rith 
Career and Counseling Services. 
Washington. D C. 

Norman C, Gysbers: Professor of Educa- 
tion. College of Education. University 
of Missouri at Columbia; past President. 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

John D. Krumboltz; President-elect, 
Division of Counseling Psychology, 
American Psychological Association; 
Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Stanford University. Palo Alto, California. 

David Tiedeman: Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Career Education. 
Professor of Counselor Education, 
Northern Illinois University; past 
President, National Vocational Guidance 

Garry R. Walz: Director. ERIC Clearing- 
house on Counseling and Personnel 
Services; Professor of Education, The 
University of Michigan; past President. 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

The workshop staff also Includes: 

Libby Benjamin. Mary Joyce Church. 
Richard Galant and Susan F. Kersch. 

Pick and Choose 
Resources 

One of the special features of this 
workshop is complete and direct access 
to the full resources of the ERIC Counsel- 
ing and Personnel Services Information 
Center. At the "Learning Resources 
Center" you can review the entire 
ERIC microfiche document collection, 
an extensive selection of journals and 
other professional publications, a career 
materials display center, and videotape 
presentations of important speeches 
made at last year*s workshop. Plus, 
you'll have a chance to window shop for 
other useful and exciting materials at 
the ''Resources Boutique." Here you 
will find a comprehensive collection 
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of commercial and non-commercjal 
career development resources, books, 
instruments, film strips, kits, games, as 
well as materials generated from the 
most highly rated career guidance 
programs across the country 

Receive University 
Credit 

Another unique feature of this workshop 
is that participants may elect to take the 
workshop for two (2) hours University 
of Michigan credit (J608) Those 
taking advantage of this option will 
plan a special post*workship project m 
consultation with the workshop staff. 
There will be an additional charge of 
$80 00 (University tuition) payable at 
registration for those who elect this credit 
option 

Activities and 
Accommodations 

Evening activities will include informal 
discussions, film festivals, access to 
the Learning Resources Center and 
planned social events that will encourage 
informal discussion and interaction 
among participants. You'll visit Ann Arbor 
at its loveliest and greenest time of 
year and have access to the many 
cultural events on campus 

Low-cost university dormitory accom- 
modations (room only) will be available. 
Accommodations are also available at 
local motels, but participants must 
make their own reservations. For infor- 
mation on both type? of accommoda- 
tions, check the appropriate space on 
the registration form 

Optional LCDS 
Training Session 

A special, optional activity will also take 
place in Ann Arbor immediately following 
the career development workshop. The 
Life Career Development System (LCDS) 
workshop will prepare individuals to 
become facilitators in this sequentially 
organized series of career explora- 
tion units. 

Based on several years of research 
on programs, practices, evaluation 
techniques, and career developmental 
needs of both adults and adolescents, 
the LCDS encompasses the total develop- 
ment of the individual — 
educational, occupational, and leisure 
time. Adoption of the LCDS philosophy 
and structure provides the conceptual 
framework for organizing guidance 
activities into a cohesive, integrated 
series of career developmental steps 
for students, as well as providing an 
accountability system for facilitators. 

The workshop will include 
training In: 

■ Nine career development modules. 



each containing synergistic activities 
designed to maximize participants' 
learning and skills Module topics focus 
on attitudinal and behavioral requisites 
for creative and productive living-^ 
learning about self, values clarification, 
coping With environmental barriers, etc. 

■ Use of a facilitator's handbook with 
instructions for presenting and clarifying 
the ideas in the modules and suggestions 
for warm-up activities. 

■ Use of participant's journal in which 
participants record their experiences and 
keep records of their activities. 

■ Pre/post learning-measures 
assessment techniquesto help facilitators 
measure not only individuals' growth 
but program accountability. 

Workshop participants will work 
directly with the LCDS devel- 
opers in acquiring the necessary 
implementation skills At the conclusion 
of the workshop, participants are certified 
as career development facilitators 
and become eligible for subsequent 
purchase and use of the LCDS. They also 
become part of an onging user 
communication network for post- 
workshop sharing of information and 
suggestions with other users. 

For further informat o. on costs and 
arrangements for attending the LCDS 
workshop, check the appropriate space 
on the registration form or contact: 
Dr. Garry R. Walz. ERIC/CAPS. 2108 
School of Education BIdg.. The University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Ml 48104; 
phone. (313) 764-9492. 

Special Worl(shop 
Features 

An c. )Ortunity to acquire information on 
the use of exemplary life career programs 
and practices for all ages and all settings. 

Access to a comprehensive resource 
bank; review and select materials relevant 
to your particular needs. 

Direct experience and involvement with 
current games, simulation models and 
techniques. 

A hefty packet of readings, reprints, 
references, guides and other materials 
especially developed for workshop 
participants. 

Individual co sultation with career 
development specialists. 

Help in the preparation, adaptation and 
iinplementation of innovative life 
career programs. 

Interaction and sharing of experiences 
and resources with other participants 
at a "swap-shop." 

Post-wofkshop communications 
linkage to other participants and to 
resources as they're developed; tie-in to 
future workshops and conferences. 




Registration Form 

Note; You will receive further details and 
materials by mail upon receipt of work- 
shop application 

Name— 

Address . • — 

Telephone 

Position^ 

Registration Fee: APGA members $100.00; 
non-members $12500 

Make checks payable to American 
Personnel and Guidance Assn. 

Return this form to: 

APGA/lmpact Workshop 

American Personnel & Guidance Assn. 

1607 New Hampshire Ave.. N.W. 

Washington. DC 20009 

(Attention: Ethel S. Bradford) 

Options: 

(Payable in full at Workshop Registration. 
June 23) 

□ Please send me dormitory and local 
motel cost and accommodation 
information. 

□ Credit: I wish to elect the two (2) hours 
University of Michigan credit (J608) 

at a cost of $80.00 

□ LCDS Training Session; I am in- 
terested in attending this post- 
workshop session. Please send me 
additional information. 

Workshop Director: Garry B. Wal2. 
Professor of Education. The University 
of Michigan, and Director. ERIC/CAPS. 

Worlcshop Coordinator: Susan F. 
Kersch — contact for further information 
at 2108 School of Education BIdg. The 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48104 or call (313) 764-9492. 
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Hospital Applies Bedside Manner to 



by Frank Viviano 

Ann Arbor lights blink brightly from the 
Huron Valley eight floors below while a 
rock band performs for several dozen 
eager teenagers In another room, two 
boys shoot pool, while a third plays pm* 
bail. Down the hall, a group ot eight*year* 
olds bake and eat their own cookies It 
might sound like a youngster's fantasy of 
the ideal life. but. surprisingly, it's a 
routine evening for patients at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's C S Mott Children s 
Hospital. 

Under the auspices of the newly- 
expanded Hospital Schools and Activities 
Department, young people up to 19 years 
can avail themselves of comprehensive 
program of educational and recreational 
services. The addition of "activities" to the 
formal department title by the mstituion's 
Administrative Council marks the latest 
stage m the 52-year development of the 
Hospital School at the University of 
Michigan. 'Too many people think that 
education means reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, " explains department director 
Dean Lidgard There is much more to the 
school than that — particularly in a hospital 
situation We apply a total care approach 
to patients at Mott " 

Total care means serving the full range 
of a young patient's non-medical needs. In 
addition to ten fully-accredited teachers 
present during the normal daily school 
hours, the staff includes several activities 
therapists — specialists in child devel- 
opment — who were recruited nationally to 
broaden the scope of evening and 
weekend activities at Mott. Betty Becker, 
long-time adult recreation planner for Uni- 
versity Hospital, supervises the therapy 
program. 

In addition to assisting m the schedule 
of concerts, parties, and competitions 
which have characterized life at Mott for 
some time, therapists meet regularly with 
the school's curriculum coordinators to 
develop total weekly programs, encom- 
passing all patient waking hours Cur- 
rently, the department is testing the 
'"theme * concept, arranging activities to fit 
changing topical ideas One week, for ex- 
ample, was devoted to canning, cooking. 
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and crafts, m preparation for a • county 
fair. " which displayed and sold patient- 
made gooas Another was "Bean Week/' 
Youngsters were encouraged to identify 
and illustrate alt the uses of beans— bean 
baking, bean growing, bear. bags, bean 
necklaces, etc 

The key to the extended program s ^'jc- 
cess. Lidgard feels, is productive use of 
evening and weekend time, when young 
patients might feel the absence of home 
and fan^.ily most keenly. In another 
planned expansion, he says. We hope to 
make better use of our Hospital Volun- 
teers, who often have precisely those 
hours available He anticipates increas- 
ing the School Activities Department's 
volunteer staff from its present 41 mem- 
bers to 75 or more 

The goal is happy kids— and it occa- 
sionally poses an extraordinary problem 
for the Hospital itself. ' Many of our kids.' 
says one teacher, ' just don i want to 
leave." 
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by Janet Khan and Martha Price 

lanet Khan is a counselor and student services coordinator at the 
Center for Continuing Education of Women at the University of 
Michigan. She received her Ph.D. in Counseling and Guidance from the 
University of Michigan in 1970. Dr. Khan has worked as an educator and 
counselor in Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Martha Price is a counselor at the Center for Continuing Education of 
Women at the University of Michican. She received her MSW from the 
University of Michigan in ''JbO and has worked in a mental hospital and 
in the public schools. More rectntly she was associated with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's Educational C hange Team as a consultant to groups of 
teachers concerned about staff development. 

This paper examines the Arrow program (designed for 
undergraduate women) at four stages, showing how it has 
evolved and what programming techniques and evalua- 
tive procedures were used to enhance and assure its con- 
tinued success. 

Initial Outreach 

''Arrow/* a program for undergraduate women, grew 
out of an existing counseling program begun in 1964 at 
the University of Michigan's Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation of Women. The Center began based on a concern 
for adult women whose education or careers had been 
interrupted by marriage and family responsibilities. This 
experience in responding to the special needs of such 
women pointed to the need for earlier and longer term 
plamiing for today's undergraduate women. 

A growing literature on the subject of women's career 
choice indicates that young womeu tend to make short- 
term plans, to choose careers from a very restricted range 
of socially-approved possibilities* and to express a desire 
for a career without making realistic plans for integrating 
the roles of worker, wife, and parent over their life span.^ 
Information about the expanding opportunitis?s in the 
world of education and work^ also suggest the need to 
increase young women's awareness of the values of long- 
te.nn planning. 



*FitigaraId. Laurinfi. "Woomd** Changing Exp«ctttionA.*' The Coun*«ltng Psycholgist. 1973. 
VoUV. No 1. pp 90-94- 

JakubowfkJ -Spector. Patricia. ''Facilitating tha Growth of Woman Through Aaaarti va Trainion." 
The Counsaling Psychoiogitl. 1973. Vol. IV. No. 1. pp. 75-«6. 

Vatter. Louisa. '*C«ra«r Counaating for Woman.** The Counialjng Ptychoiogist. 1973. Vol. tV. 
No. 1. pp S4>e6> 

Mattbam. Eatbar. Counseling Girls and Women Over the Life Span. National Vocational 
CuidAoce A sen.. Monograph. 1972. pp. 9-44. 

nVoman*! Buimu. Cantn for Women in the Seventies. US Oapaitmaot ol Labor. r<nptoyinant 
Standards Administration. Washington DC. 1973. 



Thus, the Center initiated a program of outreach to 
undergraduate women in the fall of 1972. It was called the 
Arrow program to signify personal control over the 
movement and direction of one's life. Its aim: to help 
young women explore new opportunities in education 
and employment, assess their choices, and make educa- 
tional decisions with a view to long-term life planning. 

The key to Arrow was and is the question, "What are 
your plans for your next 52 years?'* The program was 
speciRcally designed for the woman whose conscious- 
ness has not been raised. However, we encountered un- 
dergraduates at every level of awareness with respect to 
women's concerns; as a result, the programs were focused 
to meet the different needs of each distinctly different 
group. The goal was to start at whatever level of aware- 
ness was encountered, to establish trusting relationships 
with the students, and to help them increase their con- 
sciousness about themselves as women. This goal neces- 
sitated designing a more diverse program and increasing 
the flexibility of the staffs own role in relation to each 
group. 

Since 1972. we have developed a variety of programs 
and activities with a view to encouraging young women 
to plan ahead. Arrow has expanded their view of the 
possible and stimulated them to redefine, in personal 
terms, the many roles currently nlayed by women. These 
programs have been planned aiAU implemented with the 
close cooperation of residence hall personnel, academic 
advisers, faculty and students — key people in the success 
of such a program. 

Stage 1: The Debut 

The Center had long cherished the idea of working 
with undergraduate women. This desire was realized 
when staff time was made available for this purpose. The 
first tasks were to decide on a target population, to locate 
a group of women with which to work, and to design an 
appropriate program. 

The target population was defined as those under- 
graduate women (preferably freshmen and sophomores) 
who were uninformed about women's issues. Since we 
sensed the target population to be potentially large but 
hard to locate, we decided to focus on a residence hall as a 
possible location. Here, at least, was a ••captive" group of 
women. 
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The Arrow staff contacted an official in the student 
housing office who introduced us to a residence hall 
director known to be interested in women's issues and to 
have an energetic approach to programming. We met 
many times over the course of the summer to plan and 
discuss programs scheduled to begin that fall. 

We also carefully researched the literature on the voca- 
tional development of women, women's career commit- 
ment, the psychological aspects of choice, the motive to 
avoid success, femininity, labor market trends, and basic 
information about women at the University. The program 
design was based on this reading and on consultation 
with residence hall personnel, academic advisors, and 
counselors. 

The fall program consisted of two parts, an initial 
"warm up" and a follow-up group discussion series. The 
initial session consisted of live improvisations by skilled 
drama students, illustrating scenes of conflict in a young 
woman's life. The conflicts depicted manifestations of 
the motive to avoid success and decision-making in the 
areas of career, marriage and life-style. (The iraprovisions 
were later videotaped and the tape constitutes a valuable 
counseling tool.) These improvisions were followed by 
group discussions in which the actors participated. At the 
conclusion of the program, the participants were given 
the opportunity to sign up for a four-week discussion 
series. 

The four-week group discussion series focused on cur- 
rent information about the role of women, the decision- 
making process in relation to choice of a major and a 
career, the multiple roles women play, and the implica- 
tions of assuming personal responsibility for choice. The 
sessions were relatively informal. The two Arrow staff 
members presented the materials (see suggested readings 
in box) and guided group discussion. 

The response to the program was mixed. An enthusias- 
tic crowd showed up for the improvisational session 
whereas only seven or so women came to the follow-up 
sessions — and most of these were residence hall person- 
nel already interested in women's issues. Although the 
target population proved elusive, enough interest in 
women's programs was generated among the residence 
hall personnel that an inter-hall women's committee was 
established, with a paid student coordinator provided by 
the university's student housing office. The primary goal 
for this committee was to design and implement pro- 
grams that would relate to the needs of women in a major- 
ity of dormitories on campus. The Arrow staff continued 
to function with this planning group in a consultive 
capacity. 



Suggested Readings for Group Discussions 

Astin, Helen, "Factors Associated with the Participation 
of Women Doctorates in the Labor Force," Personnel 
and Guidance Journal 1967, Vol. 46, No. 3, pp. 240-46. 

Bernard, Jessie, The Future of Marriage, World Publish- 
ing, New York, 1972. 

Broverman, I.K., et.al., "Sex-Role Stereotypes and Clini- 
cal Judgments of Mental Health," /ournal of Counsel- 
ing and Clinical Psychology, 1970, Vol. 34, No. 1, pp. 
1-7. 




Stage 2: The Departure 

A seeond residence hall was contacted, but this time, 
Arrow perceived its function differently. Our goal was to 
function as catalysts — stimulating program activity — 
rather than as program implementers. 

Initial contact was made with an undergraduate stu- 
dent who consulted with a resident adviser (R.A.) and 
confirmed that there were women in the hall who were 
interested in women's issues. The Arrow programmers 
then contacted the R.A. who arranged a meeting with hall 
residents identified as being interested in women's pro- 
grams. 

Three planning meetings were held. The first meeting 
established the fact that there was considerable interest in 
a women's program. Detailed exploration of the needs 
and interests of the women in the hall led to agreement on 
an exciting three-day workshop on the topic, ''Women 
and Their Bodies.'* Subsequent meetings focused on 
working out details and identifying the required re- 
sources, panelists, group facilitators » physical arrange- 
ments, publicity, etc. 

Arrow's role consisted of focusing the planning dis- 
cussions, outlining the tasks to be done and scouring the 
campus tor resource people. The leadership of the project 
was progressively assumed by the R.A., with our staff 
playing only an indirect role. 

Specifically, the workshop offered participants four 
activities. First, a musical dramatic presentation high- 
lighted the sex-role development of women from cradle 
to graduate school, and the inconsistencies and ine* 
quities that are part of that development. The play, en- 
thusiastically received, was followed by small group dis- 
cussions with separate groups for women and men. The 
second activity was a panel presentation of various facets 
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of women and their bodies — general medical informa- 
tion, pregnancy. V.D., contraception, abortion, medical 
resouces, etc. — and a discussion of the psychological and 
emotional aspects of interpersonal relationships. Third 
came a period of physical exercises and body movement* 
aimed at fostering an awareness of one's body, preceded 
by small group discussions led by skilled group 
facilitators. The groups focused on topics of special in- 
terest arising out of the panel presentations. The fourth 
activity was an evaluation and planning session for 
follow-up. 

As a result of this workshop, subsequent programs 
were developed. The content for the follow-up sessions 
grew out of the needs and interests of the workshop par- 
ticipants. Weekly discussions focusing on themes of spe- 
cial interest to the group, e.g., lesbianism, various aspects 
of sexuality , rape, etc., were planned and implemented by 
the participants. 

The response to the program was very positive. Nearly 
100 women attended the sessions; some 30 women re- 
mained for the evaluation and planning meeting for fu- 
ture women's activities. These follow-up activities were 
implemented by the women who participated in the 
workshop. 

Stage 3: The Disappointment 

Contact with a third residence hall proved very 
disappointing — at least in the short term. Our goal, once 
again, was to serve as a catalyst, functioning much the 
same way as in the second stage. 

The meeting with the resident director in this third hall 
was far from productive. It rapidly became evident that 
the residence hall personnel at the meeting had no clear 
idea of the purpose of the meeting and that they had some 
serious misconceptions about the functions of the Center. 
Furthermore, they felt threatened by the descriptions of 
some of the women's programs in which the Center had 
participated and generally felt that programming for 
women was a low priority item. Further probing of their 
perceived needs revealed that there was little interest in 
women's programs because the hall was experiencing 
severe racial tensions — thus, the immediate need was for 
programming in this area. 

One positive result, however, was identification of a 
group of black women interested in working with the 
Center to develop a program for black women for the next 
academic year. 

Stage 4; A New Development 

As the Center's involvement with undergraduate 
women deepened, it became clear that the need for pro- 
grams was great and that our staff resources (two women 
working part-time) were severely limited. Resolution of 
this dilemma involved a new Arrow development: train- 
ing personnel to plan and implement their own pro- 
grams. 

Three undergraduate women came to the Center ex- 
pressing concern about the lack of opportunity for incom- 
ing women students to ask questions about matters that 
impinge upon their lives as women at the University. 
They conceived, in broad outline, the idea of a special 
women's discussion group and prevailed upon the orien- 
tation office to provide an hour's time for it in the regular 
orientation schedule. They requested the assistance of the 
Center for two reasons — to assist in the implementation, 
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and to provide an institutional '•Umbrella" which would 
give them greater credibility in dealing with the orienta- 
tion office. 

There were two phases to the Center's involvement in 
this project. We first set out to assist in clarifying program 
goals. The Arrow staff initiated a thorough discussion of 
the goals, which pointed up the need to get more first- 
hand information about the perceived needs of freshman 
women students. We obtained this necessary information 
by interviewing freshwomen about their first year's ex- 
perience at the University — what were their needs, con- 
cerns, adjustments, etc? What kinds of information could 
have facilitated their adjustment, etc? Next, we helped 
plan the content and the format for the orientation ses- 
sion. The content areas were drawn, in part, from our 
experiences with undergraduate women in general. Cer- 
tain themes and common concerns, such as social success 
vs. academic achievement, and how to make friends with 
women were isolated to serve as the basis for the content 
of the one-hour discussion sessions. 

Deciding on the format for these sessions was more 
difficult. There was general agreement that each session 
should be flexible enough to respond to the needs of the 
particular group and that the goal should be to achieve 
the greatest possible participation of those in attendance. 
But how to find out what the group was interested in? 
And, how to maximize participation? 

It became clear that group leaders would need to ac- 
quire discussion skills if the above goal was to be im- 
plemented. So, we planned a series of training sessions to 
develop such skills as listening, giving feedback, getting 
a discussion started, fostering an accepting atmosphere 
in a group, etc. Role-playing some of the concerns (iden- 
tified in the goal setting stage) provided each potential 
group leader with an opportunity to serve as a facilitator. 

The second phase entailed sharing the implementation 
of the program. The optional orientation program con- 
sisted of a one-hour, open-ended discussion designed to 
raise questions about women's concerns and issues, e.g., 
what it's like to be a woman student, how to find women*s 
resources on campus, etc. The goal was to facilitate the 
transition from high school girl to college woman. Since 
the specific content of each session was derived largely 
from the expressed interests of the women involved, it 
varied widely from session to session. Group techniques 
were used to draw out the content as quickly as possible. 
Techniques included the use of **whips'* (completing 
sentences like, "Marriage can be . . . ,'* **My body is . . . 
"Being a freshwoman is . . . asking group members to 
define an ideal woman and a man's view of an ideal 
woman, and presenting brief vignettes of male-female 
conflicts. The discussion leader then concentrated on 
fostering maximum participation of group members. 
Each group met only once. Four different groups were 
held each week for a seven week period. The Arrow staff 
served as group leaders two nights a week; the under- 
graduate women who originated the program led groups 
the other two nights. 

Response to this program was highly positive. The 
initial group of undergraduates who conceived the prog- 
ram found the training sessions invaluable; the incoming 
freshwomen who participated in the one-hour group ses- 
sions evaluated the program very favorably: and, the 
university's orientation office is considering perma- 
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nently incorporating the special women's program into 
the regular orientation program. 

Bases for Growth 

The Center has always built self-evaluation into its 
programming. Thus* we are able not only to assess the 
relative success of programs, but can also develop ways to 
improve oui role as programmers. The program evolution 
we have described illustrates a number of programming 
principles and issues. 

Agency Support for a Program 

We learned, for example, what kinds and degrees of 
support to expect for women's programs. The Center to- 
tally supported the concept of an outreach program to 
undergraduate women. We were encouraged to experi- 
ment and were supported when experiments went 
somewhat awry as in Stage 2 — the subject matter (Women 
and Their Bodies) being a departure from career-life 
planning. We (the Arrow programmers) also discovered 
that the more clearly we defined our goals and presented 
our plans with assurance, the greater the degree of conH- 
dence expressed by the entire Center staff, and the greater 
freedom we had to determine the direction of our pro- 
grams. Essentially, we learned that gaining the support of 
the agency when initiating a new program is an impera- 
tive. Further, the degree of support seems to be related to 
the trust the agency has in its programmers and the clarity 
with which the programmers define and justify their 
goals. 

Making Use of Recognized Channels 

Since the Center had a good working relationship with 
many key offices on campus, it was relatively easy to gain 
entry into the residence halls and the like. Seeking out the 
appropriate channels provided us with a legitimacy that 
facilitated the development of additional working rela- 
tionships with other personnel within the university 
hierarchy. 

These institutional contacts are essential at the outset 
of any new program. Much thought and planning time 
needs to be devoted to determining who are the key peo- 
ple and how to establish trust and cooperation with them. 

Goal Clarification 

As the program continues to develop, there has been'a 
constant evaluation and modification of the goals of the 
Arrow program. The target population is still primarily 
the woman who has not begun to relate the realities of the 
changing woman's role to her own life. However, our 
experience in Stages 1 through 3 taught us the necessity 
of meeting each group of women where they are. The goal 
is now to help each group of women with whom we deal 
to move one step further toward self-cwareness. This has 
implications for the content flexibility of program de- 
signs. This goal modification is reflected in the more 
flexible planning for Stage 4, the special orientation pro- 
gram. Also, in this latter case, the program objectives had 
already been defined by the group of undergraduate 
women who initiated the program. Arrow's help was 
solely one of implementing the program. 

It also became evident that continuing evaluation of 
overall program goals, in light of experience and per- 
ceived needs* modifies and enriches the thrust of a pro- 
gram. 
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An additional broad goal ha;- been added, that of train- 
ing women to implement their own programs. It is con- 
ceivable that this will become the major thrust of the 
Arrow program. Stage 4 represents the first attempt to 
implement this goal. 

Diagnostic Assessment 

It became clear that a great deal of investigation and 
pre-planning was necessary before actually approaching 
a residence hall and offering assistance. In Stage 1, this 
pre-planning took the form of immersing ourselves in the 
literature about women and talking with university per- 
sonnel to determine what they perceived as the needs of 
young women students and whether there was a need for 
a program like Arrow. In Stage 2, we knew in advance that 
there were students in the residence hall interested in 
women's programs, and the program gained momentum 
because there were skilled women who could implement 
it. In Stage 3, we assumed that because one R.A. was 
interested, all the students in that hall were interested 
anH were as skilled in program planning and execution as 
were the women described in Stage 2. This proved to be a 
gross miscalculaiion; we learned to make a diagnostic 
assessment of a situation before plunging in. 

Stage 4 represented a conscious effort to assoss both the 
need for the program and the interest of the target popula- 
tion (by interviewing the freshman women students). 
Also, in this stage the potential program implementers 
and the Arrow staff realized the need for training sessions 
focused on group skill development. In Stage 4, the diag- 
nostic assessment was achieved through the cooperation 
and involvement of the persons for whom the program 
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was designed — the incoming freshwomen students and 
the potential group leaders. 

Involving the Target Group in Planning 

The four stages illustrate an evolution of the extent to 
which we involved our target population in planning the 
programs. In Stage 1, the target population was not in- 
volved. We had the assistance of residence hall person- 
nel, but not that of the women for whom the program was 
designed. This was due in part to the difficulty in locating 
a group of such women, and, in part to our need to get the 
program launched. Stage 2 represented our growing 
awareness of the need to involve students in the plan- 
ning; the response to the program, in terms of attendance, 
reflects this involvement. Stage 3 was a prime example of 
lack of involvement, while Stage 4 represented a fully 
conscious effort to solicit the views of freshman women 
and to plan the training program in close cooperation 
with the potential group leaders (and also with an aware- 
ness of their needs). This assured the relevance of the 
program content and the usefulness of the skill-building 
sessions. 

The Leadership Function 

Arrow's leadership function in program planning 
evolved as our goals modified (and as we gained confi- 
dence in ourselves as programmers). When the goal was 
just to provide programs for undergraduate women (as in 
Stage 1 ), our tendency was to exercise direct leadership in 
all phases of the program planning and execution. As we 
began to involve others in the planning phases, it became 
necessary to modify our leadership style. 

When the leadership function is shared, the question of 
when and how freely the ** experts" should use their ex- 
pertise becomes relevant. There appears to be no clear 
answer to this question; from our experience it depends 
on a number of factors. 

One factor is the degree of expertise of the non-experts. 
Stage 2 is a good illustration of this. The women in the 
residence hall were skilled planners; once the program 
was designed, they needed no further assistance. We par- 
ticipated in the planning phase largely by helping to 
focus alternatives, indicate unmet needs and suggest re- 
sources. To this minor extent we assumed the leadership 
function. 

Another factor is who initiates the program. In Stage 4 
we were called in as **experts" to assist in an on-going 
program. The goals were already formulated by a group of 
undergraduate women students. This posed two 
dilemmas — determining the extent to which the goals 
were immutable and deciding how and when to use our 
expertise. Our approach was to adopt a low profile; we 
concentrated on building up a relationship of trust be- 
tween "them" and ••us" before expressing our opinions 
too forcefully. This required great patience but, in the 
long run, facilitated a sharing relationship We used our 
skills first to build a good working relationship and then 
to influence the direction of the program. 

The quality of the relationship among the planners is 
also an important factor. Stage 4 represented conscious 
effort to foster on atmosphere of trust and a frank ex- 
change of views. The result was that each member as- 
sumed leadership when she had something specific to 
contribute. This made it acceptable for us to offer to con- 
duct training sessions for the potential group leaders. We 
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had the h^eedom to use our expertise in a very direct and 
open way because of the good working relationship be- 
tween the members of the planning group. However, the 
overall direction of the program remained in the hands of 
the initial group of undergraduate women. It was still 
their project; we were willing collaborators and valued 
CO- workers. 

Sharing the leadership function required many ele- 
ments: patience, forebearance, trust of one's fellow pro- 
grammers, conscious attention to the dymanics of the 
programming group, and much pre-planning. However, 
these extra aborts proved fruitful. Once the atmosphere of 
trust and acceptance was established, the group members 
feh freer to express themselves frankly and genuinely 
appreciated the contributions of individual group mem- 
bers. This provided the ••experts" with the maximum 
opportunity to use their special skills and abilities. 

Summing Arrow*s Success 

The Center feels that Arrow's four evolutionary stages 
point to actual difficulties as well as successful tech- 
niques that one can expect tc- encounter in the develop- 
ment of a responsive program. 

Our experiences with Ar: ow may prove helpful to 
other institutions embarking o;* programs for under- 
graduate women students. Our closing message is 
twofold: The program must be relevant to the expressed 
needs of the target population, and the planner's role and 
techniques become defined as a result of on-going as- 
sessments of the needs and skills of each population. 
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Surveyor 



Two Surveys Probe 
Sex- Role Attitudes 

The issue of sex roles — what is approp- 
riate for one sex or another, what is ex- 
pected of a person of a particular sex. or 
what IS *'naturar*— IS becoming one of in- 
creasing personal as well as publicly- 
espoused concern It was this personal 
concern, this private effect on the iives of 
individuals that two recent surveys at- 
tempted to explore At the same time, they 
tned to gauge the effect of the more visible 
and audible aspects of the Women's Lib- 
eration Movement on the attitudes and ac- 
tivities of men and woman today 

Although the survey probes were simi- 
lar (a number of parallel questions were 
asked), the researchers were not entirely 
sure what results to expect because the 
two audiences surveyed — Redbook 
readers and Psychology Today 
readers— were believed to vary m their 
outlooks and lifestyles In addition, the 
Redbook readers, being women with a 
"housewife" image, aibeit a sophisticated 
one. were expected to skew the attitude 
curve toward the traditional, the pro- 
feminity end of the continuum The 
Psychology Today readers were pre- 
sumed better educated, more urbane and 
more liberal than most magazine readers 
The researchers discovered some in- 
teresting discrepancies between antici- 
pated and actual responses to the issue of 
sexual equality 

Psychology Today Survey 

The results of the first survey, which ap- 
peared in the March. 1972 issue of 
Psychology Today, were prepared by 
Carol Tavris. then a senior editor for the 
publication; this survey formed the basis 
of her doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan The questionnaire enti- 
tled. "Woman and Man" drew more than 
20.000 responses from members of both 
sexes. 

Persons responding to this 109-item 
questionnaire can by no means be called 
representative of the Amencan public 
Psychology Today survey respondents in- 
cluded a high percentage of women (72%) 
and many women's liberationists; includ- 
ing radical feminists, members of NOW 
(National Organization for Women). 



(Editor's note: This and similar research 
on sex roles is being explored by 
Elizabeth Douvan. Toby Epstein 
Jaya^atne. Carol Tavris. and Graham 
Staines as part of the new Family and Sex 
Roles Program through the Survey Re- 
search Center at the Institute for Social 
Research. The University of Michigan. Ann 
Arbor. Michigan ) 



women m consciousness-raising croups 
and members of professional "roups such 
as lawyers and doctors In general, re- 
spondents of both sexes tenced to be 
younger, better educated, higher salaried, 
and more liberal in politics and attitudes 
than the general public 

The questionnaire contained items on 
the individuals' family backgrounds, ex- 
periences and So isfaction with work. sex. 
and marriage: and beliefs about the nature 
and origin of sexual differences It in- 
cluded additional questions for women 



about sexual, intellectual, and profes- 
sional encounters with discrimination as 
well as the effects of the women's move- 
ment on their attitudes toward men. 
women, and work. In general, the ques- 
tions were designed to explore the follow- 
ing broad issues: 1) the beliefs and ex- 
periences that affect a person's support of. 
oroppositiontothe women's movement: 2) 
the differing meanings of the women's 
movement for women and men; 3) the re- 
spondents' views of the accuracy of the 
media's portrayal of the movement and the 
movement's assessment of non-members; 
and 4) the factors that distinguish women 
who are active m the movement from those 
who are not. 

The results showed consistent and sig- 
nificant differences between men. women 
who belong to women's groups, and 
women who do not belong to groups. Men 
were found to lag far behind women's 
group members on women's liberation is- 
sues. 

Women whose marriage styles were 
nc^itlier egalitanan nor traditional were 
more likely to support the Women's Libera- 
tion Movement and to report unhappy mar- 
riages than any other category of women in 
this study One possible explanation for 
this finding is that these women include a 
number of career women married to tradi- 
tional men. 

In measuring support of WLM. women 
and men were compared on the basis of 
whether they were married, divorced, 
cohabitating. or single For the women, in 
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all categories except for sngle. 64% fa- 
vored the movement The single category 
showed the least support (54%). For 
males, divorced men showed 83% sup- 
port, cohabitatmg men 76%. and married 
as well as single men 64%. This con- 
trasted with the women in the Redbook 
study in which 66% of the married women. 
79% of the Single women. 59% of the re- 
married women, and 93% of the divorced 
women support the WLM. The researchers 
were deeply impressed by the support for 
\NIM by the Redbook readers 

The Psychology Today readers were 
given individual characteristics (as were 
Redbook rearJers) and asked to indicate 
whether these characterized men or 
women The majority of both sexes be- 
lieved that most of these characteristics 
occur as a result of social learning rather 
than biologica* determination. The traits 
designated as typically male were ag- 
gressiveness, independence, objectivity 
and math reasoning. Those said to be typ- 
ically female were nurtuance. empathy, 
monogamy, and emotionality. The minor- 
ity of the respondents who did attribute 
these traits to biological origin were in- 
dividuals more 'ikely to oppose WLM and 
changes in womefi s roles. This contrasts 
with the responses of the women in the 
Redbook study, 46% of whom believed 
that nurturance, empathy and intuition are 
more common in women for biological 
reasons 

There was unanimous agreement in 
both studies that women are discriminated 
against at work and that they should be 
treated equally in hiring, pay. and promo- 
tions Over a third (37%) of the men and 
almost half of the women stated that the 
most effective way to fight discrimination 
is for women to work individually to prove 
their abilities and to educate men About 
half (48%) of the Redbook respondents 
agreed that women should work individu- 
ally and educate men Yet m the 
Psychology Today sample. 49% of the 
men but only 44% of the women believed 
that the best way for women to overcome 
discrimination would be to work alongside 
men m organized groups Only 32% of the 
Redbook respondents favored this latter 
view 

Redbook Survey 

In April. 1972 a questionnaire concern- 
ing the liberation of women m American 
society appeared tn Redbook Magazine. 
The survey "How Do You Feel About Being 
a Woman?" was designed by Carol Tavris 
and Toby Epstein Jayaratne. a research 
associate at the Institute for Social Re- 
search in Ann Arbor. Michigan. It was de- 
signed to ascertain women's attitudes 
about their role in relation to their personal 
lives and society, including their experi- 
ences as wives, mothers, workers, and 
sexual beings. The questions dealt with 
women's feelings toward marriage, sex. 



discrimination, pregnancy, childbirth, 
children, and men f^any of the questions 
were similar to those in The Psychology 
Today survey 

f^ore than 120.000 women completed 
and returned the six-page survey. The au- 
thors do not claim that this group typifies 
the average American woman, but they do 
state that the respondents, a majority of 
them under 30. married, and with children, 
represent the thinking of a wide spectrum 
of young women. The respondents* pro- 
files show that they tend to be political 
moderates, to acknowledge a religious af- 
filiation, and to have chosen the conven- 
tional life-style of marriage and mother- 
hood. These women are not considered 
radicals or feminists, yet they did express 
attitudes that were remarkably sympathe- 
tic to expanding women's horizons and 
opportunities. 

These women appear to be very aware 
of their role in society and the options that 
are normally open (or closed) to them. 
They believed overwhelmingly, as did the 
Psychology Today respondents, that 
women are "second-class citizens." Three 
out of four in the Redbook sample agreed^ 
that communications media "degrade* 
women by portraying them as sex objects 
or mindless dolls." More than nine out of 
ten are aware that women earn less than 
men for performing the same job; 94% op- 
pose the argument that women deserve 
less pay than men because they are less 
reliable workers. Only one out of ten 
senses no real discrimination against 
women. Yet. as we saw earlier, their 
methods of handling this discrimination 
were ^ar more individualistic than the 
methods preferred by the Psychology 
Today respondents. The Redbook 
readers' opposition to discrimination was 
generally based on feelings of having 
been treated unfairly by virtue of sex rather 
than because of sexual or marital unhap- 
piness or dislike of children. 

One interesting aspect of the Redbook 
study was women's attitudes toward 
childbirth and family planning Of all mar- 
ned women who had children. 29% said 
that none were planned in contrast to 52% 
of the divorced women whose children 
were unplanned. Also 17% of married 
women conceived their first child before 
marriage compared to 29% of the di- 
vorced women, suggesting a relationship 
between earl/ and/or unplanned chilbirth 
and subsequent maiital disharmony. 

The opinions and experiences these 
women reported contrasted sharply with 
views that were popular during their 
mothers' generation. The post World War II 
period was onethat idealized motherhood 
and homey virtues. Only 2% of the 
Redbook respondents, however, felt that 
women can best develop their potential by 
only being good wives and mothers. They 
preferred self-development through work 
that was satisfying to them as individuals. 



In regard to the effects of the Women's 
Liberation Movement. 6 out of 10 felt that 
WLM would definitPW improve their 
daughters' lives and give them more op- 
portunities. 

The Queen Bees 

An interesting sidelight brought out by 
the Redbook and Psychology Today 
surveys was the emergence of conserva- 
tive views toward sex role revisions and 
WLM by many seemingly liberated 
wom.en — those who were both profes- 
sional and social successes. The re- 
searchers found a variety of reasons tor 
such opposition. Some antifeminists (of 
either sex) tended to be politically conser- 
vative, religiously oriented, less educated 
or older— they possessed characteristics 
common to people who often oppose cer- 
tain forms of social change. This was the 
generally conservative nature of the op- 
position of many women (in both studies) 
to the women's movement However, the 
researchers also found among the an- 
tifeminists women who represent the 
"Queen Bee Syndrome." This second form 
of opposition to the women's movement 
was found primarily in female PsycA?o/ogy 
Today responses. 

Graham Staines. Carol Tavris and Toby 
Epstein Jayaratne describe this syndrome 
in the January. 1974 issue of PsycA?o/ogy 
Today. The authors believe that the Queen 
Bees — whose measures of success in- 
clude high-status jobs and salaries, rec- 
ognized professional success, popularity 
with men or successful marriages, or other 
forms of social success — are counter- 
militant to the women's movement for 
reasons of self-interest. 

The Queen Bee, having succeeded as 
an individual, tends to reject the feminist 
assumption that women's problems result 
from external factors in society which limit 
their ambitions and opportunities. Such 
women believe that if a women is not suc- 
cessful it is her own fault. These counter- 
militant women are said to prefer the indi- 
vidual explanation for f ccess because it 
enhances their own self-esteem. They 
were thought likely to favor individual 
rather than group strategies. 

The two questions from the survey that 
reflected this syndrome were. "What is the 
most effective way for women to overcome 
discrimination? and. '*How can women 
best achieve full self-development? The 
individualistic approach requires collab- 
oration with and concession to those in 
power. The authors hypothesized that as 
the woman's movement gains accep- 
tance, more women will probably want to 
associate themselves with it. and the 
Queen Bee syndrome will fade. However, 
the authors feel it is also possible that 
other anifeminist factions will join forces 
with the Queen Bees against the women's 
rights effort. The flight of the Queen Bees 
might take either direction. 
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Bazaar 



JOURNALS & NEWSLETTERS 



jMmsl of HomMMualttly 

(Call for Papers) 
Charles Silverstem. Editor 
Institute for Human identity 
490 West End Avenue 
New York. NY 10024 

Interdisciplinary in scope, it is intended to aid profes- 
sionals in psychology, clinical social work, psychiatry, 
school counseling, education, criminology, sociology 
and anthropology Manuscripts to be considered for 
publication should deal with the practical significance 
of homosexualilty in a variety of settings, such as those 
mentioned above Manuscnpts should be 10-20 pp m 
length and must conform to APA Publication Manual 
(1971 Revision) guidelines, send m duplicate with 
self -ad dressed stamped envelope 



NllE 

Suite 918. 1 1S6 15th Street N W 
Washington. DC 20036 

A publication of the Resource Center on Sex Roles m 
Education aimed at stimulating the work of individuals 
and groups who are working to eliminate sex roie 
stereotyping in ewientafy and secondary schools 
The Resource Center is a project of the National insti- 
tute for the Improvement of Education 



awAP 

Box 1048 
Adier Center 
Champaign, IL 61820 
Free 

Published several times a year, this bulletin is just 
what its names implies: a forum for public school 
teachers to exchange ideas on teaching techniques. 
Curriculum, language development, and types of 
classroom behaviors 



REPORTS 



M99tt A •ourcsbook of ei«m#nUry 
CarriMti, Pregranit and IVej# ct> 

This sourcebook !s a convenient guide to a selected 
sample of innovative curricula, personnel training 
programs, model protects, and resources, in elemen- 
tary education. It deals with all essential subjects, as 
wen as areas of elementary education that have re- 
cently come to the fore, and traditional subjects previ- 
ously neglected. 1972 493pp. HE 5.2: El 2/8 S/N 
1780^1072 $5.76. 



■Mngual SdieoNng in Tho UnHed States 

This monograph includes a history of bilingual school* 
ing. both in the United Slates and other parts of the 
world: alternative concepts of bilingual schooling; 
sample curriculum models: implications for education 



and society, and an outline of needs for action and 
research This study gives information, guidance, and 
direction to those interested m developing programs 
that may be eligible for support through the Bilingual 
Education Act. Title VII of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act This publication is issued m two 
volumes and sold m sets only i970 620pp il HE 
5.2:B 49/vol 1 & 2 S/N 1780-00703 $6 00 per set 

Tha Excluded Studant, Report ill, Educational 
Practlcaa Atfacting Maxlean-Amarlcana In tha 
Southwaat 

A report of the US Commission on Civil Rights examin- 
ing the way the educational system deals with the 
unique linguistic and cultural background of the 
Mexican-Amencan student 1972 86pp il CR 1 2M 
57/3/pt.3 S/N 0600-00074 75^ 



Expanding Opportunltlaa . . . Woman In tha Federal 
Govacnmant 

This booklet presentsa concise history of women jnthe 
federal govemment service from the middle of the 19th 
century It illustrates the role of present day college* 
educated women m various professional fields of gov* 
emment. including science and engineering, 
medicine, nursing, library science, and law 1973 
15PP il CS 1.2 W 84/6 S/N 0600-00689 40« 

Head Start Profact Sorlaa: 

Recruitment and Selection for a Child Development 
Center 

Reprinted 1973 28 pp. il HE 21.2121 A S/N 
1972-00009 55* 

Dental Sen/ices. A Guide for Dental Health Personnel 
Reprinted 1973. 36 pp il. HE 21.212:2 A S/N 
1972-00007 55« 

Evaluation Performance and Progress 

Reprinted 1973. 26 pp. il. HE21-212 1 B S/N 

1972-00005 S5t 

P!:inning And Progression For a Child Development 
Center 

Reprinted 1973. 36 pp. il. HE 21.212 1 C S/N 
1972-00006 55« 

Health Services. A Guide for Project Directors and 
Health Personnel 

Reprinted 1973. 73pp. il HE21.212:2 S/N 1972-00008 
75* 

This series of publications explains how Head Start 
Child Development Centers can contribute to building 
a child's self*confidence while learning The tDooklets 
also provide valuable tips to parents about the many 
phases of Head Start programs. 

Tha Sharing of Land and Raaoureoa In America 

Peter Barnes 
The New Republic 
1244 19th St. NW. 
Washington. D C 20036 

64 pp $1 00 per copy (Reduced rates for groups) 
A six part series on the distribution of land and wealth 
in America. 



Toward Equal Educational Opportunity 

The report of the Senate Select Committee on Equal 



Educational Opportunitiy. pursuant to S Res 359. 
February 19. 1970. a resolution authon?ing a study of 
the effectiveness of existing laws m assunng equality 
of educational opportunity and subsequent resolu- 
tions authori2ing expenditures of the Select Commit* 
tee on Equal Educational Opportunity together with 
additional individual, and minority views 1972 
440pp il Y 4 Eq 2.Eq 2/2 S/N 5270-01686 $2 75 

Trio, Talont Soareh, Upward Bound 
Spodal Sarvicoa 

There are several U S Office of Education programs to 
aid persons seeking a college or other postsecondary 
education This pamphlet describes each of these 
programs, how they work and eligibility requirements 
It also gives information about student financial aid 
1972 8pp HE 5.237 37101 S/N 1780^1022 20t 

Order tha above documonta from 
PuliHc Documonta CNatrtbutlon Cantor 
5601 Tabor Avanuo 
Mlladalphia, PA 19120 

(Malta chadca payable to Supt of Documonta) 



RESOURCES 



Black Child Dovalopmant Inatltuta 

1028 Connecticut Avenue. N.W 
Washington. DC 20036 

Clearinghouse for information on day care reso:;rce8. 

Bob A Caran A Tad A Janica 

Datafilms 

2625 Temple Street 
Los Angeles. CA 90026 

16mm, 25 minutes. Rental SiSAWeek, Purchase $295 
A new vocational film released by Parthenon Pictures 
aimed at students in grades 7-1 0 to provide them with 
exposure to the vocational side of career choice 



Cricket 

Robert J Willmot 

Open Court Publishing Company 

Box 599 

LaSalle. IL 61301 
Sample copy available 

A monthly magazine forthildren ages 6 to 10 featuring 
contributions from welUknown children's authors. 



Dadtlon and Outcomaa 

College Entrance Examination Board 
888 Seventh Avenue 
New York. NY 10019 

Student Booklet $2.50. Leader's Guide $3.00 
Reduced rates ^available for groups 
This program helps the individual to clarify and exp- 
lore person^; values; set and pursue short and long 
range goali; evaluate and use information; learn about 
risk*takipj behavior; and develop effective plans for 
deciding. The leader's guide outlines the theory under- 
lying t'.ie decision«making process and provides de- 
tailed instructions on how to conduct effec!ive group 
sessions The program may be useful m the regular 
academic curriculum, special group guidance ac* 
tivities. orientation programs, career education 
courses, community agency programs, and other 
non-school or college groups. 

Developing Training Support Syatama for Noma 
Day Cara 

Virginia Plunkett 

Colorado Dept of Education 

State Office Building 

201 East Colfax 

Denver. CO 60203 

Free while copies last 

Guidelines for organizing a training program for home 
day care mothers. Contains a detailed description of 
the Denver training program, covering everything from 
high temperatures to community faciiiries The bib< 
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iiography lists most of the standard publications and 
films m the f>eid 

Environment for tho PhyslcaMy Handicappod 

ERiC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Eugene. Oregon 97403 
Free 

A short but fascinating review of the literature related to 
environment and the physically handicapped Refer* 
ences are cited with a bnet summation of the contents 
of each along with ordering information (almost every* 
thing listed is available m either hardcover or mic- 
rofiche) 

Going Right On 

Carl E Drummond 
Publications Order Office 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Box 592 

Princeton. NJ 08540 
Free 

A new pocket-size booklet conceived and written to 
help minority students plan education after high 
school 

Qrokklng tho Futuro: Sclonco Fiction In ttio a«oo- 
room 

Hollister and Thompson 

PtlauJr.'Standard 

2285 Arbor Blvd 

Dayton. OH 45439 

168 pp . paperback $4 50 

For science fiction buffs— this guide written by 
teachers provides ideas for uSing science fiction liter- 
ature to teach high school units m ecology, population, 
man vs machine, the auto, social control, prejudice, 
the generations, and the future 

How to Pay for Your Hoalth Csroor Education: A 
Guldo for Minority Studonta 

Information Office 

Bureau of Health Resources Development 
Room 5B63 
NIH Building 31 
Bethesda. f^D 20014 
(DHEW Publ'CatiOn No (HRA) 74-8) 
l^inonty students should not shun health careers be- 
cause of intimidating financial costs according to this 
HEW guide which provides information on admission 
requirements, average costs of various health careers, 
an explanation of federal student aid programs a^ri 
private sources of financial aid 

How to Viatt Collogo 

, APGA. 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue. N W . 
Washington. DC 20009 
32pp . 25« 

During the spring and surrimer many students will be 
visitmg colleges Some of the family vacations will be 
used for this purpose This guide is intended to help 
students and parents prepare for such visits 

Johnny Horl2on 76 Chlldran*a Kit 

Cc^sumer information 

Public Documents Distribution Center 

Pueblo. CO 81009 

1972. Order No 925A. Free 

Contains things children can do to help preserve the 
environment plus a pledge card, bike sticker, and litter 
bag 

**Lat*a Sao** 

Public Information Division 

American Optometnc Association 

7000 Chippewa Street 

St Lou»s. MO 63119 

50Z (quantity prices available) 

A cow in the living room'' A camel in the kitchen'> 

These are some of the silly choices offered to 5 and 7 

year olds m thiS lighthearted booklet intended to give 



children practice m the different types of perception 
they need m order to read Includes directions for 
adapting the exercises to younger or older children 

Making Sanaa of Our Uvaa 

Mernll Harmin 
Argus Communications 
7440 Natchez Avenue 
Niies. IL 60648 

($10 00 per unit or all three for $25 00) 
A series of three units of values education ideas Each 
unit contains enough ideas for eight values Ciasses on 
topics Such as peer group pressure, expressing emo- 
tion, caring relationships, cheating, obedience, death, 
the role of women, and more 



National Council on Yaar*flound*Educatlon 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
103 Lane Hall 
Blacksburg. VA 24061 

Provides school systems considenng going to a full* 
year schedule with helpful information such as feasi* 
biiity studies, pilot programs, speakers and news of 
legislative activities on y^ar-round-education 

I 

Planning, Oavaloping, and Flald Taating Caraar 
Guldanca Programa: A Manual and Raport 

Youth Development Research Program of the 
American Institute for Research 
PO Box 1113 
Palo Alto. CA 94302 
$2 90 

(add 5% sales tax m Calitornia) 
Four years of research and development activities 
aimed at individualizing career guidance and coun- 
seling are summarized m this publication It serves as 
a manual for helping school personnel improve their 
Skills m pianr ing. implementing, and evaluating gui- 
dance and counseling programs It is organized ac* 
cording to the phases of a recommended program 
planning process The reader who wants to improve 
hiS understanding of this process is encouraged to use 
each chapter's behavioral objectives as reading 
guides and for seif-testmg The final chapter contains 
product and process obiectives. outlining steps pro* 
gram planners should consider if they choose to apply 
this recommended planning process Field tests of 
career guidance program m which the process was 
applied are described throughout the document 

Paychology Taachar*a Raaource Book: FIrat 
Cpuraa 

American Psychological Association 
1200 Seventeenth Street. N W 
Washington. DC 20036 
180 pp paperback: $3 00 

A collection of ideas and resources tor teaching 
psychology m high school. 



Stata Dapartmanta of Education, Stata Boarda of 

Education, and Chlaf SUta School Offlcara 

DHEW (OE) 73-07400 
$2 85 

Superintendent of Documents 
US Government Printing Office 
Washington. DC 20402 
A sourcebook of state data 



Tool Catalog: Tachnlquaa and Strataglaa 
for Succaaaful Action Programa 

American Association of University Women 
2401 Virginia Avenue N W 
Washington. DC 20037 
$5 95 

Describes 59 different action tools ^ such as how to 
write your legislator, how to conduct a letter-wntmg 
campaign, how to influence public hearings, how to 
get speakers and how to handle media relations 

Toward Bacoming a Paraon 

Teleketics 
1229 S Santee 



Los Angeles. CA 90015 
$7 95 

A "rigged** game in which the blue (male) team invari- 
ably wins over the pink (female) team. Produced by the 
Franciscan Communication Center as part of their 
Woman multi-media kit. this learning game simulates 
the experience of sex-role stereotyping 



Undaratanding Undarachlovamant 

David Zuckerman 

Center for Alternative Education 

650 Beacon Street 

Boston. MA 02215 

Free 

A six-page background paper that describes, in some 
detail, the approaches used by an innovative school in 
its treatment program. Directed to counselors and 
teachers who are regularly required to relate to stu- 
dents who dislike formal education and prove their 
disenchantment by refusing to participate in the learn- 
ing process. 



A Uaaful Uat of Claaaroom Rama 
That Can Ba Scroungod oc Purchaaad 

Early Childhood Education Study 
55 Chapel Street 
Newvton. MA 02160 

Offers Suggested contacts and sources for "throw- 
aways" from such diverse sources as utility com- 
panies, paper companies and construction sites. 



BOOKS 



Afm You Uataolng To Your ChUd7 

Arthur Kraft. Ph.D. 
Walker. $7 95 

An informal account of the success o* "play sessions * 
betw(7en parent and child. Should be helpful to parents 
of difficult Children. The author points out that parents 
get little help in childrearing and hopes this book will 
encourage qualified clinical or school psychologists 
to initiate parent-as- psychotherapist programs. 



CounaaUng and Valuaa: A Fhlloaophleal 
Examination 

James A. Peterson. University of Vermont. 1970 
Intext Educational Publishers/College Division 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York. NY 10010 
272 pp $4 95 (paper) 

Deals with a topic of increasing importance— values. 
Professor Peterson discusses the various ways values 
come into play within the counseling process. 



A Childhood lor Evary Child: Tha Polltica of 
Paranthood 

Mark Ger2on 

Outerbridge (Dutton. dist ). $6.95 
Mark Gerzon believes that children are "the most de* 
fenseless group in our society." In his view the child- 
as-consumer has replaced the child-as- laborer prob- 
lem In Supporting his indictment he notes that it is our 
society which has accepted childbirth at the doctor's 
convenience, the brainwashing involved in children's 
TV programs, teaching by computer ("an apprentice- 
ship to gadgetry") and other social phenomena inimi- 
cal to the child, who increasingly Suffers the lack of a 
true childhood. 



ChUdff«n*a Fraadom: A.S. Nalll and tha Evolution of 
tha Summarhlll Idaa 

Ray Hammings 
SChocken BOCks. $6 95 

British author Hammings, once a teacher at Sum- 
merhill.tne famous "anti-school." presentsafuH-scale 
objective overview of the school's origins, growth, 
problems, successes and shortcomings and an analy- 
sis of the 'Si.nr.nf^rhiii idea" in tarma ol tha impact on 
Neili s view o* Monteasori, Fraud and othara. 
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A Mfmnt Drum 

Constance Carpenter Cameron 
Preniice-Hell. $6 95 
Here IS an oxcilmg. moving account of how unrespon- 
8ive and inarticulate children can be taugh! and can 
achieve a life approaching normalcy 



lh9 Qrowth and 0«v«lo|^mMt of Mothm 

Angela Barron McBrtde 
Harper & Row. $6 95 
The concept ot nnoihertiood as the "ultimate fulfill- 
ment" for women, to this author, places an intolerable 
burden on female parents. McBrtde is not condemning 
motherhood, but exploring the gap between expecta- 
tion and reality in our society Advice is included on 
coping with unmatemal feelings and some construc- 
tive criticism about a mother's role 



UbM^aM Patents/Ub^rated Ctilldran 

Adeie Baber and Elaine Maziish 
Grossett & Dunlap. $6 95 
A fitting memorial to the late Dr Haim Ginott written by 
two of his student mothers about the changes his 
teachings have wrought in several households Con- 
tains many glimpses of the gratifying results achieved 
through Or Gmott's method of helping parents bring 
up their Children primarily through a change in at* 
tttudes 



Tha Naw Intimacy: Opmn-EnM llarrlaaa and 
AMaraativa Ufa Stylaa 

Ronald Mazur 
Beacon. $6 95 
Beginning where the O Neiiis "Open Marnage" left off. 
Md2ur argues idealistically for *'OEM" as the hope for 
the future of marriage 

NontiadttlanaJ Caraara for Woman 

Sarah Spiaver 

Simon & Schuster inc . Julian Messner Division 
New York 10016 
1973 224pp $5 95 

This book examines the working ways of women 
shows that most working^worid qualifications are *'sex 
less. * seeks to eradicate stereotyped thinking abou 
"weaker sex * employment, and discusses new. ex 
pending opportunities for women in over 500 nontradi 
tionai occupations 

The SctMol Book: For Paopla Who Want to Know 
What AU tha HoMarlnQ la About 

Neii Postman & Charles Wemganner 
Delacorte. $7 95 
This book IS intended to be helpful to parents seeking 
guidance m evaluating schools, defining what educa- 
tion should be. and. as the authors say "what to do 
about a bad" school. 



Tha Saarch for SaH-raapaci 

Maxwell Maitz. M D 
Grosset $6.95 
Here Or Maitz develops his conviction, which he says 
grew while lecturing around the country and talking to 
people, that self-respect is the key to iivi.ig a full and 
satisfying life. 



Sadoua Qamai 

Clark C Abt 
Viking. 176 pp 

The art and science of games that simulate hfe— in 
industry, government, education, personal relations 



Sox and Birth Control: A Oid^ tor tha Young 

E. James Lieberman. M D . and Ellen Peck 
Croweli. $5.95 

The information in this book covers familiar ground, 
but the book, for all its practicality, is no sex manual 
Rather. It IS a frank, lucid discussion of teenage sex 
and Its problems in up-to-date, nonjudg mental terms. 



Sailam in School and Sodaty 

Nancy Frazier and Myra Sadker 
Harp>er and Row Publishers 
215 pp $2 95 
Filled with documentation of the impact of sexism on 
children and the process by which schools participate 
m this process Sex bias is discussed as the hidden 
curriculum of the elementary school 

ThaSlmpla LHa 

Friends General Conference 
1520 Race 

Philadelphia. PA 19102 
$125 

Quaker essays on attaining the )oy of unencumbered 
living 

Social Work: Tha Unlovad Profaailon 

Willard C Richan and Allan R Mendelsohn 
New Viewpoints (Quadrangle). 
$6 95. paperback $2 95 

This book dealing with the problems connected with 
social work stresses the need for revolutionary reforms 
and offers some solutions 



Switchboard 

c/o John Drummer 
The Family Tree 
170m E Third St 
Dayton. OH 
Price $6 00 

A "How To" guide for setting up and running a com- 
munity switchboard service Includes methods of in- 
corporation, staff training, tundmg. etc. 

Unlaamlng tha tia— Saxlim In School 

Barbara Gnzzuti Harrison 
Liveright. $6 95 

This very specific book provides a blueprint for 
feminists who want to provide a nonsexist education 
for their children 

Valuoa In Satuattty: A Naw Approach To Sax 
Education 

Eleanor S Morrison & Miia underhili Pnce 

Hart Publishing Company. Inc 

256 pp hardcover $7 50 paper $4 95 



A handbook of learning exercises for parents, teachers 
and guidance counselors containing learning exer- 
cises to aid students in examining what they really feel 
about sexual issues. 

Wa, Tha Lonaly People: In Ordar to Form 
a Mora Perfect Community 

Ralph Keyes 
Harper & Row. $6 95 
In a dehumanized and mobile society, "how can we 
overcome our ambivalence and say i need you'? ' The 
author examines what he considers to be some feeble 
efforts in this direction: encounter groups, young peo- 
ple haunting shopping centers, communes, "bumper 
sticker conversation*' and 'laundro-mating " 

What Do You Do With Tham Horn That Vou'va Got 
Tham? (Transactional Analyala For Moma and 
Oada) 

Muriel James 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 
Reading. MA 01867 
156 pp $5 95 
A friendly, humorous a pproach that shows parents how 
to turn their children's bad feelings (and their own) into 
pleasant ones using the popular theories of transac- 
tional analysis 

Woman In Prison 

Kathryn Watterson Burkhart 
Doubleday $10 00 

A seethinp report about our penal system as it affects 
women Readers are^dvised to be critical of the bias 
evident in this book despite its wealth of quantitative 
analysis 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Do-lt*YoursaH Textbooks 

Selected Academic Readings 
1 west 39th Street 
New York. NY 10018 

If you can't find a textbook that suits you. make your 
own< A catalog of readings with details on how to make 
your own textbook is now available from SAR. a divi- 
sion of SifT^on and Schuster 



Diblioqraphy 



Achieving Total Outreach Potential 

APGA Reprint Series #5. 
Paraprofessionals in Counseling, Gui- 
dance, and Personnel Services, ed. by 
D. Zimpfer (1974) In press. 
Chickering. A. Education and Identity. 

Jossey-Bass. San Francisco. 1971. 
Drum. D. and Figler. H. Outreach In Coun- 
seling. Intext. New York. 1973. 
Guerney. B.. Stollak. G.. and Guerney. L . 
"A Format for A New Mode of 
Psychological Practice: Or How to Es- 
cape A Zombie/' The Counseling 



Psychologist. 1970, 2 (2). pp. 97-104. 

Ivey. A.. "The Association for Human De- 
velopment: A Revitalized APGA," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
1970, 48 (7), pp. 527-532- 

Ivey, A., and Alschuler. A.. "Psychological 

Education Is " "Internalization: 

The Outcome of Psychological Educa- 
tion." and "Getting into Psychological 
Education." all in Personnel and Gui- 
dance Journal, May. 1973. 

Southworth. J.A. and Slovin. T. "Outreach 
Programming: Campus Community 
Psychology in Action." in New D/rec- 
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f/ons for Co//ege Counselors, ed by C 
Warnath, Jossey-Bass, San Francisco. 
1971 

Warnath. C Counseling Centers Survey. 
Corvallis. Oregon (Oregon State Uni- 
versity), March, 1972 

Limits to Growth: A Challenge to 
Higher Education 

Growth: 

Committee on Resources and Man, 
N. A. S /National Research Council, 
Resources and Man. W H. Freeman & 
Co.: San Francisco 1969. 
Commoner. Darry * Economic Growth and 
Ecology— A Biologist s View." Monthly 
Labor ReWew. November 1971. 
Daly. Herman (Ed ) Towarda Steady State 
Economy W Freeman Press: San 
Francisco. 1973. 
Forrester. Jay World Dynamics. 
Wnght-Allen Press. Cambridge. Mass.. 
1971 

Goldsmith, etal ' A Blueprint for Survival." 

The Ecologist. II. 1. January 1972 
Heller, Walter W Economic Growth and 
Ecology— An Economist s View. " 
Monthly Labor ftev/ew, November 
1971. 

Meadows. D H . et al. The Limits to 
Growr/7. Universe Books: New York, 
1972. 

Meadows. D.L.. and D H Meadows (Eds ). 
Toward Global Equilibrium: Collected 
Papers. Wnght-Allen Press: Cam- 
bridge. Mass.. 1973. 
Mishan, E.J. "On Making the Future Safe 
for Mankind, ' The Public Interest. 
Summer 1971 
Murray. Bertram G . Jr "What the 
Ecologists Can Teach the Economists. ' 
New York Times Magazine. December 
10. 1872 
Consciousness: 

Castaneda. Carlos The Teachings of Don 
Juan. Ballantine Books. New York, New 
York, 1968 
Castaneda. Carlos A Separate Reality 

Pocket Books: New York. 1972. 
Hardin, Garrett. Exploring Wew Ethics for 
Survival. Vikmg Press: New York, 1972 
Hemlein. Robert A Stranger m a Strange 
Land. Berkley Meda!!ion Books: New 
York, 1968 
Hunter. Robert The Storming of the Mind. 
Anchor Books: Garden City. New York 
1972. 

Laing. R.D The Politics of Experience. 

Ballatine Books: New York. 1967. 
Leiss. William. The Domination of Nature. 

George Braziller, Inc.: New York, 1972 
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